And the Lord turned and looked 
at Peter. And Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he 
had said to him, “Before the 
cock crows today, you will deny 


me three times." 


CARL HEINRICH BLOCH 
(DANISH, 1834-1890) 
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"One Great Time for Sharing" 


Any TIME is the right time for sharing; but again 
this year the world’s needs call for “One Great Time for 
Sharing” during Lent. This is a great cooperative ap- 
peal for funds to underwrite the denominational and 
interdemoninational efforts in world relief, reconstruction 
and service for refugees. Information about it will come 
to the churches through their denominations. The money 
given will go through regular denominational channels 
for such gifts of the many denominations cooperating. 
Beyond the immediate needs to be met by contribu- 
tions during the “One Great Time for Sharing,” lies a 
question which will be answered, at least in part, by our 
response. Are we in the church helping those whose lives 
we touch to become increasingly sensitive to the needs 
of our fellow men around the world? Is our teaching 
ministry in our churches developing persons capable of 
true sharing, that goes beyond giving from unneeded 
surplus? Is there something in our Christian fellowship 
that makes a person uncomfortable in selfishness and 
that leads him to the joy of Christian stewardship? 


Testing the effectiveness of Christian education is 
difficult. One of the measurements of that effectiveness, 
however, lies in the response we make to human needs. 
Our response to the “One Great Time for Sharing” ap- 
peal during Lent will give some clue to the relative ef- 
fectiveness, not only of the publicity given the appeal, 
but of the job we have been doing in Christian educa- 
tion. If the giving falls short of the goal, it will be due 
in part, if not largely, because we have failed to help 
persons discover an adequate motivation for sharing 
with those in need. 


Do Not Confuse Them 


Two iMporTANT MOVEMENTS which should not be 
confused are the formation of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America and the Conference on Church Union, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 23-24. The National Council 
of Churches, formed in its Constituting Convention, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 27 to December 1, 1950, is 
entirely in the field of interdenominational cooperation. 
It was formed by the merger of several interdenomina- 
tional agencies, not by the merger of denominations. 
See the February number of the Journal for a descrip- 
tion of this new Council. The International Journal of 
Religious Education is published by the Division of 
Christian Education of this Council. 

The Conference on Church Union, on the other 
hand, was directed toward the actual union of several 
denominations. The participating denominations began 
their discussion of union at a conference held at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, December 14-16, 1949. At that meet- 
ing a committee was appointed to prepare a plan of 
union. The Conference at Cincinnati was called to con- 
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sider that plan and to carry forward negotiations. 


Though these two developments are along different 
lines, there is nothing contradictory, competitive or an- 
tagonistic between them. The cooperative movement goes 
forward, achieving a great event in the formation of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America. At the same time, we take courage 
and strength from every move toward union by those 
denominations which are brave enough to take the lead 
in that direction. — 


Why the Scarcity? 


J- HERE IS A SERIOUS SHORTAGE of thoroughly trained and 
competent ministers, directors of religious education, mis- 
sionaries and other professional workers within the 
church. Why is this true? Does it mean that in our 
preaching and teaching we are not getting to the heart of 
the Christian message? That may be part of the trouble. 
There are also two secondary reasons for the condition. 


One of these is the neglect of a basic principle of 
Christianity—that every Christian has an evangelistic re- 
sponsibility. This principle implies, among other things, 
that every individual, in becoming a Christian, thereby 
signifies his willingness to eriter the ministry or other pro- 
fessional service within the church if he comes to feel 
himself called to it. This should be made clear in our 
teaching ministry and in our church membership classes. 
Every young person coming into the church should be 
given the opportunity to learn what are the fields of serv- 
ice within the church and should be given friendly coun- 
sel in considering the possibility of his own call to such 
service. It should be a basic assumption in our educa- 
tional work that every person will face the question hon- 
estly. The challenge to full time professional leadership 
in the church should be an integral part of the invitation 
to the Christian life and to church membership. Restor- 
ing this emphasis to its central place in Christian educa- 
tion, with special treatment in young people’s work, will 
help meet the need for more leaders. 

The second condition reflected in the scarcity of pro- 
fessional leaders for the church and its enterprises is a 
lack of attention given the matter by lay men and women. 
The presentation of the need is too commonly left to the 
minister. Men and women of the church really are in- 
terested. Once a young person has let it be known that 
he is going into the ministry or allied vocation, people 
express that interest; but they are timid about initiating 
conversation in that direction. A showing of concern on 
the part of a man or woman of the church is often just 
the thing a young person needs to encourage his initial 
thoughts in that direction. 

Do we really want more and better leadership for the 
church and its world-wide work of the future? Then let’s 
keep this need central in the consciousness of the church 
fellowship, both in Christian education and in the general 
life of the church. 
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Pe ered for Distinguished Sees 


American Historical Society, Inc. 


Hugh Stewart Maasill 


Methodist churchman, Sunday school teacher, 


and superintendent; 


Public school teacher, superintendent, and 
National Education Association Field Secretary; 


Community leader, university trustee, and 


benefactor; 


First General Secretary, International Council 
of Religious Education (1922-1935) 


DR. HUGH S. MAGILL, first Gen- 
eral Secretary of the International 
Council of Religious Education, re- 
ceived the 1951 national Russeil Col- 
gate Distinguished Service Citation, in 
absentia, at the Annual Meeting of 
the Division of Christian Education 
on February 13, in Columbus, Ohio. 
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This was awarded at the Fellowship 
Luncheon by the Commission on Gen- 
eral Christian Education of the Divi- 
sion. Dr. Magill was unable to attend 
because of illness and the award was 
received on his behalf by Dr. Roy A. 
Burkhart. Miss Edith Rea, for many 
years Dr. Magill’s administrative as- 


sistant, was present at the luncheon. 
The award is given annually upon 
vote of an electoral college of 1400 
lay persons representing denomina- 
tions and state councils to one who 
has made an “outstanding contribu- 
tion to Christian education in North 
America.” Mr. Colgate, in whose hon- 
or it is given, was a close friend of 
Dr. Magill’s. 

Dr. Magill, now eighty-two years 
old, is a layman. He has been working 
in religious education since 1887, 
when he began teaching a Sunday 
school class in the Methodist church 
of Auburn, Illinois. Since his retire- 
ment he has again been living in Au- 
burn, where he has been active in civic 
and philanthropic affairs. 


His career has been one of outstand- 
ing service to state and church. He 
spent many years in public school 
work, as a teacher, principal, and su- 
perintendent of schools. In 1919 he 
became Field Secretary of the Nation- 
al Education Association. He was a 
member of the Illinois State Senate 
and was the author of many educa- 
tional and reform measures passed by 
two Assemblies. 


When the International Council of 
Religious Education was formed in 
1922, Dr. Magill was elected General 
Secretary. He brought to the new 
Council a thorough familiarity with 
educational philosophy, a wide per- 
spective on religious education, vi- 
gorous leadership, and administrative 
skills. In the twelve years of his active 
leadership the International Council 
advanced to a front rank in American 
Protestantism. 


In the local church, wherever he 
lived, Dr. Magill was always in a po- 
sition of leadership. He usually taught 
a Sunday school class, and was on the 
official board of the church. Dr. Ma- 
gill holds that the extent of anyone’s 
service to his fellow men is determined 
by his personal influence through per- 
sonal contacts, and that such influ- 
ence depends very largely upon the 
philosophy of life by which he lives. 
His life, in both its public and its 
private aspects, has reflected his deep 
commitment to the principles of the 
Christian religion. 


oa Greatness Open to All 


by Rolland W. Schloerb* 


A New Testament Lesson 

A dispute also arose among them, 
which of them was to be regarded as 
the greatest. And he said to them, 
“The kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them; and those in au- 
thority over them are called benefac- 
tors. But not so with you; rather let 
the greatest among you become as the 
youngest, and the leader as one who 


serves.” 
—Luke 22:24-26, R.S.V. 


A Thought for Today 

Jesus is here implying that it is what 
we do rather than the people we out- 
do that makes for true greatness. He 
is speaking about a greatness that is 
open to all. 


If our greatness is to consist in be- 
ing at the top of our profession and at 
the peak of recognition among our 
fellows, then, such greatness is open to 
very few. Of the more than two bil- 
lion people on earth today, only a 
small number can arrive at that 
height of fame. If you and I must 
find our significance in life in aspiring 
to that kind of greatness, then the vast 
majority of us can find little meaning 
in, life. 

In the eyes of Jesus the faithful 
rendering of a service in some obscure 
and unheralded place gives the high- 
est meaning to life. An individual does 
not need to excel everyone else in or- 
der to strive for excellence. Your life 
and mine get their meaning not be- 
cause we are better than others, not 
because we are acclaimed the best in 
the field, but because we do our best 
in some place of needed service. 


Further Thoughts 
For Meditation 
As a society we take far too serious- 
ly the greatness of great men and too 
casually the worth of the average 
man. 
J. Paul Williams, The New Education 
and Religion 
RE PEM Ae Fe: 
How are we to create a better 
world? I see no more promising path 
than each person sticking to the work 


*Minister of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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which comes his way. The nature of 
the work, its seeming size and impor- 
tance, matter far less than its right 
relation to the place where he finds 
himself. If the need at the moment 
is digging a ditch or washing the 
dishes, that is the greatest thing in the 
world for the moment. The time, the 
place, the need, the relation are what 
devide the value of the fact. 

Ida Tarbell, All in the Day’s Work 


Ry ee: 


Not a day passes over the earth, but 
men and women of no note do great 
deeds, speak great words, and suffer 
noble sorrows. Of these obscure he- 
roes, philosophers and martyrs, the 
greater part will never be known till 
that hour when many that are great 
shall be small, and the small great. 

Charles Reade, opening words of The 
Cloister and the Hearth 
Ky cr) Ste ery 


Tue Power House 
Out for my evening stroll 
I discovered on 84th Street 
A power-house, quietly humming 
to itself, 
And though I lived near-by 
I had never known it was there. 


Some people are like that. 


Christopher Morley, 
MANDARIN IN MANHATTAN? 


- 55C ee 


This period following the death of 
Paul is the most obscure in Christian 
history, although in many ways it is 
the most important. It witnessed the 
great expansion of the church from 
an inconsiderable sect into a great 
community with which the empire it- 
self had to reckon, and along with 
this outward growth there was an in- 
ward development no less remarkable. 
Doctrines and institutions assumed 
their definite form. The church be- 
came conscious of its world-wide mis- 
sion, and entered on the path which 
it was to follow with hardly a break 
for many centuries to come. This pe- 
riod, which was so fruitful of results, 
must have been one of varied and in- 
tense activity, but almost nothing is 
clearly known of it. It was not 


‘Published by J. B. Lippincott Co. Used by 
permission of the author. 


marked by any extraordinary event. 
All the work was accomplished quiet- 
ly by the combined action of many, 
and not by a few striking personalities 
whose history could be traced and re- 
corded. 
Ernest F. Scott, The Purpose of the 
Gospels* 
ek Se 

I add that we have only underta- 
ken to make ourselves good and de- 
vout folk, pious men and women; and 
therefore we must labour to that 
end..e. = 

Let us willingly leave the lofty 
heights to the souls who have been 
raised so high: we merit not so ex- 
alted a rank in the service of God; we 
shall be only too happy to serve him 
in his kitchen and in his pantry: to be 
his lackeys, porters and chamber- 
maids; it is for him afterwards, if it 
seem good to him, to advance us to 
his cabinet and privy council. Yes, 
Philothea, for this King of glory does 
not reward his servants according to 
the dignity of the offices which they 
exercise, but according to the love and 
humility with which they exercise 
them. 


Saint Francis de Sales, Introduction to 
the Devout Life 


A Prayer 

Not alone in the darkness of grief do 
we need Thee, 

Not alone in the splendour of joy, 

Not alone in the wild open-air would 
we thrill to Thy presence, 

Not there alone would we know our- 
selves Thine; 


But here in the dull monotonous 
round, 

Here in the steady rhythm of every- 
day work, 


Here where so little uplifts and so 
much degrades and oppresses, 

Here above all do we need Thee, our 
God. 


Here above all be our Rock and our 
Fortress, 

Silent and strong in the heart of the 
hurry and strife: 

Here in the clamour vouchsafe us the 
grace of Thy presence, 

Here in the deadness and gloom en- 


kindle our hearts by Thy touch. 
J. S. Hoyland, The Sacrament of the 
Common Life’ 


*Published by Charles 
Used by permission. 
*Published by Association Press. Used by 


permission. 


Scribner's Sons. 
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0 Bon in the y reat Gliahe, s 


The twelve "great churches" of America are 
all convinced that religious education is an 
indispensable function of the church 


by Harold E. Fey* 


URING 1950 a series of articles 
on “Great Churches of America” 
appeared in The Christian Century 
and attracted more than usual atten- 
tion. They described twelve churches 
in different parts of the United States. 
The churches to be studied were 
chosen in a nationwide poll of min- 
isters. Country churches, churches in 
middle sized cities and churches in 
large cities were visited, studied and 
portrayed. Having had a share in 
this enterprise, I am herewith under- 
taking, at the request of the editor of 
the Journal, to discuss religious edu- 
cation in these churches. 


Lest there be any misapprehension, 
it should first be said that religious 
education was not an object of special 
inquiry when the churches were vis- 
ited. We sought to understand each 
church as a living whole, a complete 
entity. We recognized that the spe- 
cialist has much to contribute, and 
here and there we came across expert 
studies of aspects of religious life in 
places where these congregations were 
located. But after a generation of 
specialists in missions, evangelism, re- 
ligious education, social surveys, fi- 
nance, administration, preaching, 


counselling, pastoral care and even 


prophetic pronouncements, it seemed 
that perhaps the time had come once 
more to try to report on the total im- 
pact that a congregation is making, 
viewed steadily and as a whole. 

This is not easy, but is worth trying 
because the church is the most impor- 
tant and influential institution in 
American life. That means the local 
church, not the denomination. Today 
in this land the spiritual life that is 
nurtured in tens of thousands of 
churches makes all the difference be- 
tween civilization and swift descent 
into barbarism. The easily forgotten 
fact that week after week a great mul- 
titude of ministers preach the gospel 
of Christ, reminding the farmer and 


*Managing Editor, “The Christian Cen- 
tury,"" Chicago, Illinois. 
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the worker, the great and small, of the 
sovereignty of God, of sin, repentance 
and forgiveness, of justice and mercy, 
makes this a very different country 
than otherwise it would be. 

That being said, the following are 
some highlights of the religious edu- 
cational work of the twelve “Great 
Churches of America.” They are pre- 
sented in the order in which they were 
studied.* 

Mount Olivet Lutheran Church, 
Minneapolis, which had about 5,000 
members when we studied it, had a 
church school of a little over 1,200. 
Since the church is growing rapidly 
it has added 1,300 members in the 
last year—its educational facilities 
were inadequate. Until an educa- 
tional building is erected, the school 
meets in two shifts in various places, 
including a _ temporary building 
bought from the public schools. An 
important adjunct to the school is the 
church camp. The church is dissatis- 
fied with the religious educational 
materials it is using—a dissatisfaction 
which is shared by many congrega- 
tions in smaller denominations. A for- 
mer high school teacher is director. 

The Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, New Knoxville, Ohio, is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of 
men and women—seventy-two—it has 
sent into full time Christian service. 
All teachers and officers are volun- 
teers. It has an average attendance 
at Sunday school of nearly 700 out of 
an enrollment of 980 and a total 
church membership of 1080 confirmed 
and 315 baptized persons. It too plans 
to build an educational structure, 
since classes meet all over the church. 
Its catechetical classes are brought up 
on the Heidelberg Catechism (1563). 
Attendance at these classes, which 
meet weekly on Saturday mornings, 


For a fuller account of this and other as- 
pects of the life of these churches, a 90 page 
book containing all the articles of this series 
has been published by The Christian Cen- 
tury, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, for 
60 cents a single copy; $2.50 for five. 


averages 95 per cent. 

In sharp contrast stands the West 
Hartford, Connecticut, Congregation- 
al Christian church, whose religious 
educational work was written up in 
Life four years ago. It has a number 
of trained teachers from Hartford 
seminary for its 736 pupils. The 
school is fully graded and is one of 
the few in the country which has a 
waiting list of children who cannot be 
accommodated even in its modern 
building. The church staff includes a 
trained religious educational director. 


Bellevue Baptist Church in Mem- 
phis has a membership of around 
8,000 and a Sunday school with an 
average attendance of around 2,500, 
including 1,200 adults. It also is 
building more adequate facilities. One 
of its outstanding features is a model 
nursery, occupying an entire house 
next to the church. The church takes 
pride in its service to all the members 
of its families. It has four adult de- 
partments. A remarkable achievement 
is its Baptist Training Union, which 
brings an average of 900 young peo- 
ple and adults to the church every 
Sunday evening, where they study in 
seventy classes the entire work of the 
church. They then attend evening 
service, the BTU contributing to that 
service what the Sunday school does 
to morning worship. The church has 
a full time educational director. 


Another southern church with a 
good educational program is First 
Methodist of Orlando, Florida. Re- 
cently, when it got money to build, it 
erected a church school building rath- 
er than, a sanctuary, which it needed 
also. Its school has an average at- 
tendance of around 1,000 for an en- 
rollment of 2,377 and a church mem- 
bership of 3,200. Half the enrollment 
and attendants are adults. Since 
many older people make their homes 
in Orlando, adult classes are very pop- 
ular. Many classes take missionary 
projects, since missionary interest is 
high in the church. A full time direc- 
tor is employed. 

The third southern church of the 
series is Olive Chapel Baptist, which 
stands on a pine-covered ridge out in 
the country near Apex, North Caro- 
lina. This church has complete facil- 
ities for a completely graded school, 
built by members after a fire which 
occurred when they had no pastor. An 
average of 224 attend out of an en- 
rollment of 416, and each Sunday 
evening an average of 61 persons at- 
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tend the Baptist Training Union. Vol- 
unteers teach all classes and direct the 
school. 


The only church of the twelve 
which maintains a Christian day 
school is Trinity Lutheran (Missouri 
Synod) of Freistatt, Missouri. Mem- 
bers consider it to be the strongest ele- 
ment in the life of the church. It has 
90 pupils, teaches the standard state 
curriculum, is housed in its own brick 
building. When pupils graduate, they 
are grounded in the Bible and in Lu- 
theran doctrine, gotten in the hour a 
day of instruction of this kind, and in 
daily worship services. The school 
employs a principal and a full time 
teacher, both with A. B. degrees, and 
a part time assistant, who is also a 
parish visitor. The pastor teaches Bi- 
ble to the older pupils. The school 
costs around $6,000 a year, which the 
members of the church contribute. 
Graduates of this school take honors 
in their public high school work, and 
are highly esteemed for their charac- 
ter. Eighty young people attend the 
midweek meeting of the Walther 
League. 

Very different is the church school 
of First Presbyterian Church, Holly- 
wood, California. The church has 
around 6,000 members and a Sunday 
school enrollment of over 4,000, 
which means that facilities have to be 
used in successive sessions. Building 
is in progress here also on a one and 
a half million dollar scale. The junior, 
junior high and senior high classes 
have their own building, and others 
have or will soon have facilities on a 
similar scale. The church does not use 
the famous “new curriculum” of its 
denomination, but materials devel- 
oped and published by Dr. Henrietta 
C. Mears, the director of religious ed- 
ucation. It has eighty or ninety 
young people in training for full time 
Christian service and a noted college 
department. 


Up in the northeast corner of Iowa 
stands Washington Prairie Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, the last of the 
country churches in this series. Here 
also confirmation, prepared for in 
church classes, is believed to be the 
most important event in a child’s life. 
Parents in the 160 families who are 
members of the church are expected 
to bring children to church, from ba- 
byhood on. The school is graded. In 
its vacation school, children get three 
hours a day of study of the Bible, the 
catechism, missions and hymns. The 
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Sunday school has no classes for 
adults. The church has 590 baptized 


members. 


A strong Sunday school is the back- 
bone of First Presbyterian Church, 
Topeka, Kansas. Its growth, which 
coincides with the comeback of a 
downtown church which formerly was 
run down, is in large measure due to 
a former religious education director, 
Mrs. Robert Haury, also a former 
public school teacher. The school has 
an enrollment of 737, seven depart- 
ments and 72 teachers and officers. 
One of its great classes is the ‘‘Inter- 
cessors,” which has from eighty to 
one-hundred couples of young mar- 
ried people, who make up the strong- 
est element in the membership of the 
church. Quarterly parent-teacher’s 
nights are important events. Another 
outstanding class is the Mizpah group 
of older women. Sunday school work 
has had high priority in this church 
since the 1880s. It now uses the Pres- 
byterian new curriculum and is en- 
thusiastic about it. 


Collegiate Methodist Church at 
Ames, Iowa, suffers from lack of Sun- 
day school facilities, but plans to build 
them soon. With a membership of 
1,200, it has around 250 in Sunday 
school on an average Sunday. But its 
notable student program, carried on 
by the Wesley Foundation, which is a 
part of the church, reaches hundreds 
of students. Nearly a hundred sing in 
the choir, which has a high standard 
of excellence. 

The only community church in the 
series is First Community, Columbus, 
Ohio. Miss Nelle C. Wiley is its “‘min- 
ister to children,” and her responsi- 
bility is for children up to the seventh 


grade. Edward J. Rydman is its “min- 
ister to youth,” which includes high 
school and college ages. Both are 
highly trained and very competent. A 
new educational building is under 
construction which will accommodate 
1,000. Now the attendance is around 
600. Children here study the Presby- 
terian new curriculum. Parallel with 
the Sunday school is a “family work- 
shop” which uses films and psychiat- 
ric counsel to aid parents. A great 
deal of personal counselling is done, 
and parents repeatedly express their 
sense of privilege that their children 
have the advantages the church offers. 
A church camp is an essential part of 
its educational program, as is its vaca- 
tion school, its weekday kindergarten, 
its drama classes, its nine choirs. 


What would America become if a 
vast number of Christian teachers 
were not day by day passing on to the 
young our wonderful heritage of 
God’s love, of tenderness and charity, 
of humble service to others, of respect 
for persons because God loves them? 
Because it has the capacity, even un- 
der the worst leadership, continually 
to turn out saints, the church leavens 
the new lump of each succeeding gen- 
eration far more effectively and spec- 
tacularly than any number of Com- 
munists or any other kind of revolu- 
tionary can do. It conditions the 
whole quality and atmosphere of our 
life. If everything else goes, if civili- 
zation itself collapses, out of the 
church another and better society will 
rise. One of the reasons why this is so 
is that in the church, as Robert 
Greene Lee of the Bellevue Baptist 


- Church, Memphis, said: “Everybody 


is somebody.” 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


Lent and Easter can really be significant for the children in your church, 
if the ideas on page 7, page 9 and page I5 are put to work by 


your teachers and parents. 


Members of your Christian education board or committee and 
others in administrative positions will find the above articles stimulating, 
as well as Dr. Fey's on page 5, the church school library article on page 
12, and the new list of resources on page 35. 


It's not too early to begin telling 


oung folks about opportunities for 


volunteer services this summer, as described on page 14. 

Use the work sheet on page I! to help crystallize your plans for Na- 
tional Family Week in May, and the list of audio-visuals on page 39 to 
select films to use during that week. 

If yours is a rural church or in a larger parish program, you will thrill 
to the story of a laboratory school in such a community, on page 16, 
and enjoy the prayer on page 17. 


For a worthwhile teachers’ meeting, ask 


someone to demonstrate 


block printing, as described by Mrs. Beck on page 18. 
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Primary children will begin to think of ways of following Jesus’ example of love in the world. They 
will also begin their apprenticeship as church members through service in the church school. 


Cuvange izing Onur Chi eon 


Meaningful Christian commitment may 
come through an experience of growth 
in the church school 


by Lowell Brestel Hazzard* 


HE SUPREME AIM of every 

church school teacher is to make 
his pupils followers of Jesus Christ. 
There can probably be no difference 
of opinion at that point. The min- 
ute, however, that we begin to think 
about doing it, various problems 
arise. The duty of evangelism is clear. 
The meaning and the method of 
evangelism are not. It is with some 
of the problems that this article has 
to do. 

First, just what do we mean by 
“making the pupils followers of Jesus 
Christ”? In what terms shall we con- 
ceive our goal? For some, the goal is 


*Department of Religion, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Reprints of this unusually helpful article will 
shortly be available at 4c each, $3.00 a hun- 
dred. Order from the National Council of 
Churches, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
or from denominational and council head- 
quarters. 
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thought of almost exclusively in terms 
of church membership. To get the 
names of the children on the church 
roll as early as possible and as soon 
as possible is the thing to be desired. 
For others the goal is some kind of 
“experience,” or some kind of in- 
doctrination. Children are “prayed 
through” or taught catechism or 
Bible verses, and when that has been 
completed, the task is thought of as 
largely done. 

Now, all of these things to which 
reference has just been made are im- 
portant. We do want our children to 
become full members of the church. 
We do want them to make a personal 
commitment to Christ. We do want 
them to know the faith of their fa- 
thers. But none of these things is the 
final goal. The thing that we desire 
is that all the pupils in the church 
school shall become true followers of 
Jesus Christ in their daily acts and 


attitudes. Nothing less than real 
transformation of life is our goal. 
That means that when we think of 
evangelism we must think of a pro- 
cess extending from the nursery well 
on through adulthood. The church 
school teacher is an evangelist in 
well-nigh everything he does. 


Second, then, how shall we think 
of this process of evangelism? What 
are the things that we as teachers do 
that lead these children into a real 
commitment to Christ? 


1. The process begins when the 
nursery child first comes to the 
church school on Sunday morning. 
He finds a warm welcome from 
friendly people. As the three-year- 
old learns to share toys and 
equipment with other friends of his 
own age he is drawn into a co- 
operative community, “my church,” 
where love reigns and happiness is 
found. He may not at this age rec- 
ognize the name of Jesus, but he is 
being conditioned to associate the 
church with love, joy and peace. 
This is evangelism. 

2. In the kindergarten department, 
the little child will begin to hear 
about Jesus. He may not hear very 
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much, for not many of the biblical 
stories are suitable for children of 
that age. But the kind friend who 
took children on his lap and said, “Let 
these children come to me,” the good 
man who helped people who were 
sick and who befriended everybody, 
will come to be familiar. Perhaps 
there will be a picture on the wall of 
a man with a gentle face, whom the 
child will come to identify with this 
Jesus. 

3.In the primary department there 
will be many more stories of Jesus’ 
loving life. The poor and the friend- 
less, the sick and crippled, people 
who were despised, people of other 
races and nations, all these Jesus 
loved and helped. 


The primary child will do more, 
however, than hear stories about 
Jesus and learn to live together in a 
loving community. He will begin to 
think of ways of following Jesus’ ex- 
ample of love in his world. He will 
learn to be helpful at home and co- 
operative at school. He will try to 
look at life through the eyes of his 
Negro friend, to share the experi- 
ences of children of other lands, to 
help those less fortunate in certain 
ways than himself and to discover 
that they can help him, too. He may 
even begin to face the tragedy of a 
world at war and to try to create 
good will where only hatred has 
reigned, by sharing with children in 
some recently devastated enemy land. 

There will begin to be born in him 
a sense of what this spirit of Jesus 
really is. 

4, Along about the third or fourth 
grade the child emerges into a world 
of thought and experience which has 
been hitherto closed to him. The 
world presses in upon him, a world of 
sin and suffering, of action and hero- 
ism, of questions that do not seem to 
have any answer. 

At this time, while the public 
school, the radio, and the movie are 
all presenting to him different heroes, 
it is the privilege of the church school 
teacher to present to him the great- 
est hero of all, Jesus. 

He learns now that Jesus is far 
more than the “gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild” of his earlier years. This 
man, who lived the loving life, suf- 
fered for his love. To befriend pub- 
licans and sinners often meant to 
make people hate him. To give his 
life to helping people meant that he 
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had no place to lay his head. At last 
he died the death of a criminal, say- 
ing as he died, “Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” 

This man was a teacher as well, 
and in the junior years the teachings 
of Jesus begin to be part of the child’s 
thinking. He taught people not to 
try to get ahead of others, but to pre- 
fer others to themselves. He taught 
service as the greatest thing required 
of men. He said not to quarrel and 
always tell the truth. He said even 
when people are mean to us we 
should not be mean to them but 
should return good for evil. 


As the child learns things of this 
nature, the figure of Jesus takes on 
a solid content that gives definite 
meaning to the question that he will 
soon begin to be asked, “Would you 
like to become a follower of this 
Jesus?” 

5. Children differ very greatly in 
the rate at which they arrive at 
spiritual maturity. Therefore no rule 
can be laid down as to the time when 
they should be expected to take Jesus 
as the master of their lives. Perhaps 
the best rule is this: a child should 
be permitted to move as fast as he 
seems ready to go. No aspiration 
should be nipped in the bud, with the 
chilling “You are not old enough to 
understand.” On the other hand, no 
child should be pushed to a decision 
for which he is not ready by a mis- 
guided zeal to “get the whole class 
into the church this Easter.” Never 
will I forget the beautiful sixteen- 
year old who said to me one evening 
after a very deep, thought-provoking 
Methodist Youth Fellowship meeting, 
“T wish I were not a member of the 
church.” When I asked why, she 
said, “Because I’d like to join now.” 

Other things being equal, the jun- 
ior-high and senior-high years are 
probably the most natural time for 
making the commitment of one’s life 
to Christ. The emerging youth is here 
at the time when he is formulating 
his philosophy of life. Amid all the 
competing ideals, the ideal of Jesus 
should now be kept constantly be- 
fore him. Fortunate is the teacher 
who has the opportunity to hold that 
standard high in the midst of the 
pagan influences that play on the 
growing youth today. 

Here all the crowding questions 
must be answered, “Just what did 
Jesus mean by these strange sayings 


of his, about ‘turning the other 
cheek,’ about money and its dangers, 
about ‘taking the lowest place,’ about 
sex-morals, and all the rest?” 

“Are ideals like this practicable in 
the kind of world in which we live?” 

“How can a person live that way, 
even supposing that we wanted to?” 

“What does it mean to say that 
God is love? Can we really believe 
that?” 

“How about all the evil in the 
universe ?” 

“Whatsabout prayer?” 
_ And alongside the opportunity to 
discuss the amazing teachings and 
life of Jesus there should go the op- 
portunity to experiment with the 
Christian ethic. 


A junior-high class found that a 
church which had promised financial 
help to a Japanese-American college 
student, had withdrawn this aid be- 
cause of local prejudice against her 
national descent. They talked to the 
president of a state university, al- 
ready over-crowded, and upon guar- 
anteeing her a place to live, per- 
suaded him to admit her to the uni- 
versity. This group got a practical ex- 
perience of following Jesus that made 
the question, “(Do you want to make 
Jesus’ way your way?” not theoreti- 
cal but real. 


So with the senior-highs who ar- 
ranged for the coming of a displaced 
person into the community, or the 
group that made a study of housing 
and set out to do something about it. 


In the film “What Happened to 
Jo Jo?” a group of church young 
people learn about conditions in a 
poor part of town, the resentment of 
group against group, the indiffer- 
ence of “good” citizens toward neg- 
lected justice, and the lack of Chris- 
tian attitudes. This leads them to 
join in constructive efforts toward se- 
curing a playground, opening a closed 
church and working with the “little 
United Nations” in this section. This 
is the kind of experience out of 
which a decision to give one’s life to 
the mastership of Jesus would be the 
most real thing in the world. 

The process of evangelizing our 
children is the process of providing 
them experiences from the beginning 
of their church school life that will 
make Jesus meaningful and attrac- 
tive to them. Every teacher who has 
any part in that process is an evan- 
gelist. 
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There are two sins which we must 
avoid in our church school teaching. 
One is the sin of forgetting that we 
are evangelists, and teaching all 
these lessons about Jesus without 
ever confronting our children with 
the necessity of deciding for him and 
his way. 

But the other sin, which is just. as 
serious, is that sin of confronting our 
young people with the question, 


“Will you give your heart to Christ?” 
without ever putting any meaningful 
content into that decision. A genera- 
tion of doing that kind of thing is 
the reason we have so many nominal 
church members today. 

When the first disciples came to 
Jesus they came to a real flesh and 
blood man, whose teachings chal- 
lenged them and whose life drew 
them. They went along with him, 
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What families and churches can do to 
make this a significant occasion 


by Doris Clore Demaree* 


5 edna, JOINED THE CHURCH 
today. His church school teacher 
and a few other adults came up to 
him after church and said how glad 
they were. His father was at church 
that day and received congratulations 
from a few friends. His mother had 
decided she couldn’t get to church, 
but when she called her relatives and 
close friends that week she mentioned 
the fact that Johnny had joined the 
church. Soon the matter was taken 
for granted and never mentioned. 
Johnny felt let-down. He had 
thought beforehand that joining the 
church was going to mean much more 
than that. For some months the lead- 
ers in the church had given him a 
special amount of attention. They 
had told him he “ought” to join the 
church. They had hovered about him 
until he agreed to join the minister’s 
class in church membership. The min- 
ister had impressed upon him that 


this was a big step he was taking, to- 


make public confession of his faith. 
Unconsciously Johnny thought that 
now he had joined there should be 
some celebration—an announcement 
in the paper, perhaps, or a party in 
his honor. Instead, a pat on the 
shoulder from his father, a kiss from 
his mother, a few words of welcome 
from older church members—and 
that was all. 


*Franklin, Indiana. 
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This is what happens too often 
when Protestant children and young 
people join the church. Adults live 
in an adult world most of the time; 
at least they act as if they did. When 
they go to church they speak to the 
adults, chat with them and make 
them feel the warmth of Christian 
brotherhood. And that is as it should 
be. But what about the youth—the 
children? Even after they join the 
church, do the members speak to 
them as persons now in a special circle 
of brotherhood? Or are they ignored 
while the adults chat with their par- 
ents? 


When a Jewish youth becomes a 
member of the Synagogue or Temple, 
it is a great occasion in his life and 
that of the family. He has a special 
part in the worship service. His family 
has prepared for the day far in ad- 
vance and shows its delight by giving 
a reception in his honor to which their 
adult friends as well as his contem- 
poraries are invited. Each person 
brings a gift, and all congratulate the 
boy on reaching his place as a re- 
sponsible member of the Jewish com- 
munity. 


The son of a certain Protestant 


family had as his best friend a Cath- 


olic boy. When this boy was about to 
take his First Communion, a formal 
invitation came to the Protestant fam- 
ily to attend the service. At first 


leaving their old environment behind, 
and found their lives transformed. 
Let us in our church school teach- 
ing from the beginning bring our 
children face to face with all of Jesus 
that they can understand. When we 
do so fearlessly and with conviction, 
he will exercise over them his peren- 
nial power. Those who give them- 
selves to Jesus, really knowing who 
he is, will by that act, enter into life. 


they were reluctant to miss their own 
church service in order to do so, but 
the Catholic mother called the Prot- 
estant mother and urged them to at- 
tend. She explained that this was 
one of the greatest events in her son’s 
life and that he wanted his friends 
to share it. At the Catholic church the 
Protestant family was seated near the 
front, with the relatives of the boy. 
When he came in to take part in the 
impressive ceremony, he glanced at 
them with happiness, and his whole 
bearing showed his pride and joy at 
the step he was taking. 


What families can do 


What might Protestant families do 
to give significant recognition to the 
occasion when a child, joins the 
church? In the first place, prepara- 
tion could be made in advance in 
home services of worship and in fam- 
ily council meetings. On Sunday 
morning a prayer might be given at 
breakfast, like the one in the Metho- 
dist Book of Worship: 


“Strengthen, O Lord, by thy Holy 
Spirit, thy servant (child’s name) 
who is now about to take the vows of 
membership in the church. Grant that 
he may confess thee boldly before men 
and may grow in the grace and 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and be found worthy to 
be numbered among thy people; 
through the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.”* 


If preferred, this prayer could be 
used with slight changes after the 
step has been taken. At either time it 
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would enrich the spiritual experience 
of the young person. 


Not too long ago the son in a fam- 
ily I know joined the church. In their 
family council afterwards they talked 
about it. They mentioned some of the 
meanings and responsibilities of 
church membership. One of these re- 
sponsibilities was giving, and the boy 
was helped to apportion a share of 
his own income (allowance and per- 
sonal earnings) to the church. Their 
pride, as parents, in the child for hav- 
ing joined the church and their re- 
liance on God’s help in carrying out 
his new responsibilities were lifted up 
in the day’s family devotions. 


The new member could be asked 
to say grace at the meal following the 
ceremony, and be assigned this as a 
regular responsibility for certain times. 
If the family is accustomed as a fam- 
ily to do various acts of service, the 
young person joining the church 
could be honored by being allowed to 
decide the particular activity the fam- 
ily will do next. For instance, he might 
name the person or country to which 
a CARE package is to be sent, or 
choose some special activity for the 
family, such as singing for a children’s 
hospital or taking a special gift to a 
person or group. 


The day on which the child joins 
the church might be a time for a fam- 
ily reunion. Those close enough could 
come for dinner or for the afternoon, 
and the child could be allowed to ask 
special friends of his own. Letters 
from those away would also add to 
the occasion. Parents might write in 
advance to “favorite uncles” and close 
friends, telling them of the important 
step their son or daughter is taking, 
and asking that they write the child. 
Greeting card manufacturers have ap- 
propriate cards for those who do not 
know what to write. If the boy or girl 
has “god parents” who were his spon- 
sors at baptism, these will of course 
want to recognize this occasion with 
a special gift, such as a Bible or a re- 
ligious book. 

In denominations where it could 
be done appropriately, a wonderfully 
rich experience would be realized if 
the minister, either alone or with the 
child’s church school teacher, should 
go to the home of the young person 


7A prayer of this kind, called “When a 
Child Is Ready to Join the Church,” is found 
in the book "God Lives in Homes," by Lulu 
Snyder Hamilton, published by the Bethany 


Press. 
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who had just joined the church, for 
his first Communion service. Parents 
and older brothers and sisters would 
join in the service. This would in- 
clude a prayer for the child, a simple, 
appropriate Scripture reading, an ex- 
planation by the minister, and the par- 
taking together of the Sacrament. 
Singing the child’s favorite hymn might 
also be a part of the service, which 
would be planned to be most mean- 
ingful to him. Such an experience 
would bring spiritual richness both 
to the young person so honored and 
to members of the family as well. One 
word of warning: if this type of serv- 
ice were planned the family should be 
prepared for it when the minister ar- 
rives. It would be most unfortunate 
for the minister to find only a part 
of the family at home, or the parents 
engaged in some activity which must 
be continued. 


Any family, if given the idea that 
there are special values in celebrat- 
ing such an occasion, will think of 
something that will have special sig- 
nificance for the child. This may be 
something that, begun with the oldest 
child, becomes traditional in the fam- 
ily. Or it may be something different 
each time, but something that is es- 
pecially appropriate for each child. 


What the church can do 


In some churches, unfortunately, the 
ceremony of admission to church 
membership is a casual and perfunc- 
tory affair. To be sure this is not true 
of your church. Your minister makes 
of the order of reception into mem- 
bership a dignified and impressive 
service. Perhaps the young people’s 
class is received at a special time, 
with a more than usually elaborate 
service. This may be followed with 
the Communion service, technically 
the “First Communion” of these 
young members. 


In some churches among the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, it has been found 
most enriching to have a “First Com- 
munion” service immediately after the 
baptismal] service. The baptismal serv- 
ice is held in the late Sunday after- 
noon, probably on the day the youth 
confessed their faith and joined the 
church. At its close the children and 
their parents gather in the front seats 
of the sanctuary. Organ music dig- 
nifies the service. The minister speaks 
of the reasons for celebrating the 
Communion service. He reverently 
speaks of what each child can do dur- 


ing the service—the things he can 
think about, the things he might pray 
about in order to keep this sacrament 
as Jesus must have meant that it be 
kept. Then in quietness all partake 
together. \ 

Churches of this same communion 
may also secure from their national 
board? printed letters to be given to 
each young person when he joins the 
church. These letters help him to rec- 
ognize and feel the importance of 
joining the church, and tell of ways to 
make church membership rich and 


full. A personal letter from the min- 


ister to each young member might be 
used instead. 

Your church no doubt does a num- 
ber of other things in real recogni- 
tion and honor of its new members— 
especially the children and youth. Per- 
haps you have a special dinner given 
in their honor by the youth group, the 
church school, or the church officers. 
At some such dinners the new mem- 
bers are given places of honor at the 
table, and each is presented a gift— 
often the membership or baptismal 
certificate, a picture, or a Bible. They 
should be commended for the step 
they have taken, and challenged to 
new and important service for Christ 
because “now they are members of 


his church.” 


It may be that in your church soon 
after the child or youth joins, he is 
called on by one of the church offi- 
cers, who sits down with him and ex- 
plains the church’s need for giving 
and the responsibility of church mem- 
bers for giving as they are able. Then 
he is helped to think through his own 
stewardship opportunities and to make 
his offering pledge. Another person— 
it may be his teacher or his depart- 
mental superintendent or a church 
officer—meets with him and helps 
him to plan greater ways of service 
because he ‘s now a church member. 
He thus begins his apprenticeship as 
a churchman, looking forward to the 
time when he will be one of the adult 
leaders in the church. 


Johnny joired the church today. 
It’s a special occasion—more impor- 
tant even than graduating from 
school. Extra-special things are hap- 
pening at home and in the church to 
deepen its significance. Johnny will 
never forget. He will have a more 
abundant life because of it. 


*Department of Evangelism. United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, 222 South Downey 
Ave., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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Family Wheb in the 


We d ach, 


A work sheet for planners 


by Richard E. Lentz* 


ATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 

comes May 6-13. How may local 

church leaders prepare for their par- 
ticipation in the observance? 


This suggested work sheet is written 
from the point of view of a church 
leader who sees local possibilities in 
Family Week and desires to get his 
church to share. For the sake of brev- 
ity the suggestions are given in outline 
form. 


|. Preliminary Preparation 


Know what you are promoting: 


1. Read the Family Week materials 
from your denomination. 


2. Supplement these with the three 
interdenominational leaflets obtain- 
able from your local council of 
churches, a church federation, or from 
the National Council of Churches.1 — 


3. Ascertain what plans for Family 
Week are being made by the com- 
munity. The Church Federation, 
Council of Churches or Ministerial 
Association can give this information. 


4. Find out what your church did to 
observe Family Week in 1950. 


5. Develop a plan for your own, 
family participation in Family Week 
at home. 


6. If you are not the pastor of your 
church, consult him and follow his 
suggestion regarding further proced- 
ures. 


Il. Organizational Sponsorship 

Use existing organization, if possi- 
ble. 

1. Assign responsibility for planning 
and promoting Family Week to a def- 
inite group. What group should re- 
ceive this assignment will depend 
upon the local church organization. 
The Board of Christian Education, 
the Christian Family Life Committee, 


*Executive Director, Joint Department of 
Family Life, National Council of Churches, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

‘See listing on inside front cover of The 
February International Journal. 
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the Parents’ Council, or a special 
committee might handle it. Keep the 
observance of Family Week a part of 
the on-going program of your church 
by making this assignment officially 
through the program planning body 
of the church. 

2. When the sponsoring committee 
first meets, there should be adequate 
materials for all members; strong mo- 
tivation of the observance should be 
supplied; and each one should be 
committed to the participation of his 
own family in Family Week. 


Ill. The Initial Week 


Determine the resources available. 
The committee will wish to know 
what it has te work with; so should 
discover: 

1. What books, pamphlets, leaflets 
on family life are in the church li- 
brary. 

2. What audio-visuals in family life 
and related subjects are owned by the 
church or available through inexpen- 
sive sources. 

3. Names of all organizations and 
services of the church to which Fam- 
ily Week emphasis might be intro- 
duced, 

4. Qualified personnel in the church 
to serve as speakers, book reviewers, 
resource people, discussion leaders in 
church groups that need such assist- 
ance. 

5. What funds are available for the 
observance from the church budget, 
church school or other sources. 

6. What publicity channels are 
available to inform the church, com- 
munity and families of the Family 
Week plans. 

7. What programs, projects, activi- 
ties for Family Week could be sug- 
gested to the groups of the church or 
community who will need guidance. 

8. What facilities are available for 
Family Week activities, including the 
church building and homes. 


9. What materials of the regular 
church school or Youth Fellowship 
lend themselves to family emphasis. 


IV. The Major Assignment 


Plan carefully the program content 
of Family Week. The sponsoring com- 
mittee will seek to get as wide partici- 
pation as possible in Family Week by 
attempting to have each organization 
of the church engage in at least one 
activity, either initiated by the re- 
spective groups or suggested to them. 
Careful check on the progress of plans 
will avoid conflicts. The committee 
will wish to develop many suggestions 
to offer groups or individuals. With 
each suggested activity there should 
be guidance material to assist the 
group. 

A catalogue of possible “things to 


do” might be organized on some such 
plan as this: 


1. Activities suitable for church 
groups such as: Adult class panel dis- 
cussion: “What My Children Taught 
Me,” Informal playlet by youth fel- 
lowship: “Parents Mean Well.” Spe- 
cial party for the families of the group 
members. Provision for a church nurs- 
ery, either directly or by underwriting 
the supervision of one. 


2. Activities suitable for families, 
such as: An evening of recorded re- 
ligious music at home. Creative fam- 
ily worship in the home. Sitting to- 
gether in the church services, family 
discussion afterwards. Reading aloud 
a story or play by family members. 


3. Activities suitable for individual 
participation, such as: Mass meeting 
with a special speaker or moving pic- 
ture on family or home life. Giving 
an approved book to the church li- 
brary. Fellowship meeting for un- 
married young adults. Writing letters 
to families “back home”—one’s own 
or another’s. 

4, Activities involving cooperation 
with the community, such as: An ex- 
change family program with a church 
group of another race. Union meet- 
ing of young people, parents or 
churches. Excursion to a family agen- 
cy of the church or community. Pub- 
lic interview of prominent successful 
family. 

5. Activities for the whole congre- 
gation together, such as: Special 
church services for May 6 and May 
13. Family night or family festival at 
the church. Planning as a church to 
sponsor a D-P family. Inauguration 
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of a plan to serve members absent in 
the Armed Services. 

As a suggested project is selected, 
the sponsoring committee will supply 
the details and the necessary material. 
This means ordering material well in 
advance of May 6th. Have each group 
name one person to be responsible to 
the sponsoring committee. 


V. General Church Support 


Provide for integration and promo- 
tion. The many varied activities en- 
gaged in by the organizations and in- 
dividuals of your church provide in- 
clusiveness for Family Week. By the 
sponsoring committee, directly or 
through its recommendations to the 
general program planning group of 
the church, correlation into a unified 
church-wide observance may be ef- 
fected. To this end general features 
such as the following may be planned: 


1. Special interpretative sermon by 
the minister. 

2. Feature stories in the parish pa- 
per or church bulletin. 


3. General mailing to all members. 

4, Assembly programs in the church 
schools. 

5. Use of church bulletin boards, 
posters, exhibits. 

6. Organizing a telephone network 
to reach every member. 

7. Sending home invitations, calen- 
dars, guidance materials with church 
school pupils. 

8. Preparing interesting news sto- 
ries for the daily papers. 


VI. Conservation of Results 


Make permanent plans. Follow-up 
is best planned when considered from 
the beginning. Five steps are impor- 
tant: 

1. Make a frank, thorough evalua- 
tion of Family Week and give a com- 
plete report to the official group. 

2. Write up the best features of the 
observance and mail copies to your 
denominational paper and other re- 
ligious journals. 

3. Make lists of new persons, fami- 
lies or talent discovered. 

4. Select from the special activities 
of Family Week those which could 
profitably be made permanent. 

5. Seek to have one session of the 
church program planning committee 
or board devoted to a thorough con- 
sideration of the church’s ministry to 
families. 
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2 Nacdara pe an CMeclive 
Chace, Seo cL ihre 


Helpful comments out of the experience of 
a pastor and his church 


by James G. Saint, Jr.* 


CHURCH SCHOOL library 

has but one function—to be an 
effective aid in the program of the 
local church. It is not a public li- 
brary, complete with mystery stories, 
scientific tomes, fairy stories and ref- 
erence works to cater to every taste and 
every need. It is strictly and exclu- 
sively religious, and all of its resources 
are for the purpose of furthering 
Christian knowledge and training in 
one way or another. If the church 
school library is to be effective, this 
must be understood at the outset. It 
has a specialized job to do; therefore 
it must specialize in the resources it 
offers. 


Decide on the purpose of the library 


The first step to effectiveness of 
such a library is the definition of its 
purpose. Like a tool, a library must 
be designed to do a job. Once that 
job has been defined, the tool ‘can 
be constructed to do the intended 
job in the most efficient manner. Is 
the purpose of your church school li- 
brary to supplement the church 
school curriculum, to provide read- 
ing materials for young people and 
adults, to help teachers to do a better 
job of teaching, to provide worship 
resources, to provide better audio- 
visual methods of teaching, to reach 
the shut-in, the family, and students? 
It may be all of these, but only when 
such questions have been answered 
is the Library Committee ready to 
proceed to the actual task of obtain- 
ing and cataloguing the necessary 
materials. 

The next step is planning the pro- 
gram of acquiring the needed books, 
pamphlets, slides, filmstrips, record- 
ings, pictures, etc., that are the re- 
sources of a good, functional church 


*Minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Sheboyan, Wisconsin. 


school library. It may be necessary 
to start in a very small way, but it 
is much better to have a very few 
good materials than hundreds that 
are not designed to achieve the ends 
you are seeking. 


Plan ways to finance it 


There are many ways of financing 
a library. An amount could be put 
in the church budget yearly. It is 
surprising how quickly such regular 
income will produce results. But 
there are also many other ways. 
Your organizations and societies will 
probably be glad to contribute money 
for needed materials. Individuals may 
want to give books but should under- 
stand clearly that only such mate- 
rials as the Library Committee con- 
siders acceptable will be used. Books 
make permanent and useful memo- 
rials for loved ones. A small rental 
might be charged on some books to 
help pay for their cost. Some 
churches hold a “library benefit” of 
one kind or another. 


Another source of library mate- 
rials, particularly books, is your pub- 
lic library, or the library of your 
state university. Many librarians are 
happy to lend materials on a long- 
term basis if they understand your 
need. Some colleges and seminaries 
also have such a book service. 

Insist that every book, slide, film- 
strip, recording, picture or pamphlet 
you acquire be suitable to the pur- 
pose of your library. Items that are 
not directly connected with attaining 
the end in mind are only in the way. 
Accumulate helpful articles clipped 
out of papers and magazines, pictures 
suitable for opaque projection or for 
worship centers, and curriculum ma- 
terials and teachers’ helps. 

Arrange your books so they are 
easy to find, in logical groupings, 
such as Bible, teaching methods, wor- 
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ship, biography, church history, mis- 
sionary, parent education and fam- 
ily reading. Keep a complete subject 
index on three by five inch cards, 
for materials that cannot be located 
are of little value. 


Tell people about it 


Once you have a library started, 
the big question usually is, how to 
get people interested enough to use 
its resources. You will probably need 
to help them know how to use it. 
The finest library in the world is of 
no value unless it is used. It is part 
of your job constantly to keep it be- 
fore its prospective users. Brief an- 
nouncements,. book reviews, lists of 
new titles in your weekly bulletin or 
parish paper are helpful. Outstand- 
ing events in connection with library- 
sponsored programs, if newsworthy, 
will often be accepted by your local 
newspaper. Short book reviews by 
members of your committee at men’s 
and women’s meetings whet the lit- 
erary appetite of many. A talk on 
“How to Use Your Library” would 
be acceptable at many meetings of 
church groups, especially if the group 
is one of teachers or leaders. 

See that people know where the 
library is located. Have a neat, at- 
tractive sign on the door, or above 
the corner book shelf. If the library 
is off the beaten path, display the 
more interesting titles near the en- 
trance or cloakroom, where people 
will see them. Many people will not 
look for a book but will stop and 
look at it if it is there. Browsing 
tables with a few comfortable chairs 
placed in the vestibule or parlor will 
make people conscious of the library. 
A jacket display or colorful poster on 
the bulletin board will attract atten- 
tion. Some churches deliver books to 
people confined to their homes or 
hospitals who enjoy reading. Occa- 
sional listings of available materials 
sent to key people, or even the mem- 


bership at large, will increase inter-- 


est. Include the library in the an- 
nual report to the congregation. In 
short, use every available means to 
keep people aware of your library 
and its services, and you may be 
sure it will be patronized. 


Use it in your educational program 


One of the primary services of 
your library should be to church 
school leaders. A teacher does not 
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The lending and reference library at Wesley 


EWP Photo 


Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Massachusetts, is a busy place. 


know the full thrill of teaching until 
he has learned how to make use of 
the fine supplementary resources, 
such as books which help him to 
understand the Bible, those which 
help him understand his pupils, 
others on new and interesting meth- 
ods of teaching, pictures, and audio- 
visual aids. The good library is a 
ready source of information to sup- 
plement the church school texts. 
Many teachers turn to it every week. 
They are usually the ones who 
greatly enjoy their teaching. 


Let families use it 


Another important contribution a 
church library can make is in pro- 
viding all members of the family 
with religious reading material. The 
library can carefully select its books 
and help families make full use of 
them. : 


Reliable book lists should be con- 
sulted regularly in the selection of 
materials.‘ Your denomination may 
publish such lists. Consult your de- 
nominational leaders of Christian 
education. Refer to your denomina- 
tional catalogue. The inferior books 
sometimes look as good at first glance 
as the better ones. Be sure before 
you spend your money. 


Enlist a good librarian 


One of the essentials of a func- 
tioning church library is a librarian 
who understands the purpose of the 
library and is thoroughly acquainted 
not only with the card index, but 
with the content of the pictures, 
audio-visual materials and pam- 
phlets, and with what lies between 
the covers of the books. Some teach- 
ers and parents will become suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the library 
to use the card index. Many others 
will discover the exciting resources 
offered only through the understand- 
ing help of the librarian. This can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 


Your church school library can be 
a great asset to your church. All it 
takes is forethought, careful plan- 
ning, enthusiastic public relations, a 
willingness to serve, and a creative 
imagination. You can have a good 
church school library! 


‘The International Journal reprints, “What 
Bible Story Books Should Children Have?" 
and “What Devotional Books Should Chil- 
dren Have?" are examples of useful lists. 
See also "'A Child's Religious Library.’ These 
are available at 3c each from the Division 
of Christian Education. Note the announce- 
ment of "The 1951 Booklist for Children and 
Their Leaders’ on the inside front cover 
page. 


Ss a outh Volunteer Saar, 


by W. Harold Row* 


How many young people in your 
church will participate this summer in 
volunteer Christian service? Will any 
of them go to work camps abroad? 
work in a mental hospital? be part of 
a youth caravan? give service in their 
own community? It may be that no 
more “evangelizing'' experience will 
come their way than this opportunity 
to serve, without pay, where the need 
is great. Will you let them know what 
the possibilities are? Will the people 
in your church encourage them to go, 
and help in paying necessary ex- 
penses? 


NEW ORDER is growing rap- 

idly in the youth program of the 
church. It is known as Volunteer 
Service. Its emphasis is upon elemen- 
tal human needs. Its motive is Chris- 
tian love. Its method is immediate 
service to others without material gain 
in return. Its policy is mutual re- 
spect and cooperation between races, 
creeds and cultures. 


The origins of volunteer service lie 
far back in the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition. The eighth century ethical 
prophets called for social justice and 
practical piety. Jesus challenged his 
followers, through precept and exam- 
ple, to be doers of the word and not 
hearers only. St. Francis and the 
mendicant friars performed lowly 
services. Many Christian agencies 
have worked in social settlements, 
prison reform, recreation centers, 
mental hospitals, labor camps, mission 
projects, and summer camps. All of 
these have contributed to the emerg- 
ing concept of Volunteer Service. 
Added to these antecedents was the 
creative concern of a growing com- 
pany of youth to find a “moral equiv- 
alent to war” and ready handles by 
which to express their Christian faith 
in action. 


What kind of work do they do? 


Volunteer Service is still new as a 
youth movement. . It was introduced 
into the American churches about two 


*Secretary of the Brethren Service Com- 
mission, Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Illinois. 
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decades ago in the form of summer 
work camps by the Quakers. They in 
turn had borrowed the technique 
from the Swiss mathematician, Pierre 
Ceresole, and the band of young col- 
legians associated with him in the In- 
ternational Voluntary Service for 
Peace, who gave heroic assistance in 
rebuilding devastated areas of north- 
ern France following the first world 
war. The emphasis in these short- 
term work camps was upon “big mus- 
cle” activities in some community 
project desperately needed but which 
otherwise would not likely be under- 
taken because of lack of imagination 
or resources. Preference in selection 
of project sites was given to areas of 
race tension and class hatred. The 
volunteers represented a variety of 
backgrounds in culture, race, and 
economic status. They combined med- 
itation and study with manual work 
and direct fellowship with those 
whom they sought to serve. 


Work camps continue to be the 
most popular type of project in Vol- 
unteer Service. They vary in length 
from a week-end to a year. They are 
now graded by ages of participants 


from junior high school to post-col- 
lege and seminary. There are domes- 
tic work camps covering nearly every 
area of the United States, and inter- 
national work camps in most coun- 
tries of the world. 


There are several other forms of 
Volunteer Service in which young 
people are participating. Outstand- 
ing among these is service in mental 
hospitals. Participation in such a 
summer unit of service or for a longer 
period of time opens the eyes of youth 
to a most.desperate need in our coun- 


try today—kind, efficient treatment of 


the mentally ill. 


Other projects are youth caravans, 
peace caravans, students in industry 
and government, community service 
and interracial workshops. A regular 
volunteer service program for youth 
is being integrated into the total pro- 
gram of many denominations today. 
After a period of special training and 
guidance by leaders of the church, the 
volunteers are sent out to projects, 
both at home and abroad, to serve 
approximately one year in areas of 
need, doing many types of work. 


How is the program organized? 


Denominations clear programs and 
cooperate in this new movement of 
Volunteer Service through The Com- 
mission on Youth Service Projects, 
which is administered through the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 


Brethren Service Committee 


American, Austrian and Swedish young people mix cement for a wash barrack 
at Camp Haid, Linz, Austria. 
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This Commission meets annually to 
evaluate the quality and scope of 
projects carried on by various agen- 
cies. They also cooperate in compil- 
ing the materials for the annual cat- 
alogue, Invest Your Summer. This is 
an annotated listing of all the projects 
for the year and lists the denomina- 
tions and agencies sponsoring them. 
It is published by the Commission and 
distributed by the denominations.’ 


All over the world today and 
among most of our churches there are 
young people giving concrete expres- 
sion to their Christian faith in deeds 
of love. They serve without pay, and 
many times provide their own main- 
tenance. They give their service 
where the need is greatest—mixing 
cement or laying bricks, draining 
swamps or building playgrounds, at- 
tending the sick or feeding the hun- 
gry, befriending the lonely or reclaim- 
ing the disinherited. These young 
people are not experts—they are aver- 
age youth who want to express their 
Christian concern through immediate 
service to someone in need. 


What is the value of the program? 


It is too soon to evaluate properly 
the effects of Volunteer Service, either 
on the young people who serve or on 
the church which sends them forth 
with prayers and substance. But al- 
ready youth directors, pastors and de- 
nominational executives are voicing 
their enthusiasm for what is being 
done for their churches through pro- 
grams of Volunteer Service. 

The young people write with en- 
thusiasm of their fellowship with other 
young people of different nations or 
cultures. As one American camper 
wrote: “The opportunity of working, 
praying, living, playing in a foreign 
work camp is one of the most thrilling 
experiences. of a lifetime.” 

Such an experience, multiplied in 
the lives of a million Christian youth 
over the world in the next ten years, 


could make a big start toward provid- _ 


ing the “moral equivalent of war’’ 
called for by William James a gener- 
ation ago. It could also provide the 
Christian answer acceptable to that 
disillusioned young German who said 
to one of our relief workers not long 
ago, “We don’t trust words anymore. 
They come too easy. We trust only 
deeds.” 


“Also available now from the Commission 
on Youth Service Projects, 206 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 10c a copy. 
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el yy Mee, 


An Easter Sunday Service for Children 


Last YEAR a special Easter service 
was held for the children in the 
Chapel of Brick Presbyterian Church 
of Rochester, New York. The serv- 
ice was conducted by the children 
themselves except for the story, which 
was told by the Director of Religious 
Education. Grades one through six 
attended. 


Representatives from each grade 
came on Saturday to decorate the al- 
tar in preparation for the service. 
Potted plants were used, as a symbol 
of God’s love. Following the service 
each child was invited to take a flow- 
er and give it where it might bear 
that message. 

The children have remembered and 
spoken of the service throughout the 
year, and it is planned to have a sim- 
ilar one again this year. 

The order of service used is as fol- 
lows: 

Worps FoR MepiTaTIon: (Printed on 
the program) 

“But what makes the seeds grow?” 
asked Tobiah. 


“Tt is the law of God, my son. Our 
Scripture says: ‘While the earth re- 
maineth, seed time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter and day and night shall not 


cease.’ ” 


PRELUDE 
Cuorr PROCESSION 


Catt To Worsuip, by Grades Three 
and Four: Song of Solomon 2:11, 12 

Choral Response 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 

Rejoice, Give thanks and sing! 

Oreninc Hymn: “Christ the Lord is 
Risen Today,—Halleluia!” 

ScRIPTURE READING: Psalm 150, by 
Grades Five and Six 

Tue ANTHEM: “Every Year at Eas- 
tertime,” by Choral Group 

Hymn VERSE by Grades One and 
Two: 

“Serve the Lord with gladness, 
Come before His presence with Thanks- 
giving.” 
—(Psalm 100: 2) 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Hymn VERSE by Grades Three and 
Four: 

“He hath made everything beautiful in 
his time.” 
—(Ecclesiastes 3:14) 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
(one verse) 

MoMENnTs OF SILENCE: “We Remem- 
ber Jesus,” led by Peter Standish, 
Second Grade 

A Story OF AN EASTER FLOWER, told 
by Miss McDougall? 

Hymn oF DepicaTion: “Fairest Lord 
Jesus” 

RECEIVING OF FLOWERS 
(Boys and girls return to their 
rooms) 


™The Beauty of the Lily’ by Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott, in The Wonder Garden, pub- 
lished by Houahton Mifflin Company. 


— 
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Lab School at Dale Hollow 


by Juanita Purvis* 


It is possible to have a laboratory 
school in a rural community! Country 
people are busy, but they will take 
time out to learn better how to teach 
if there is adequate leadership and 
good organization. The thrilling story 
of one such school in Tennessee is de- 
scribed below by one of the leaders. 
While it is better for a laboratory 
school to be two weeks or more in 
length, this story shows that a signifi- 
cant one can be conducted in one 
week's time, if this is necessary. 


HE CARS arrived loaded with 
men, women, children and food! 
All had come to Lab School! 


Everyone in Tennessee’s Dale Hol- 
low Larger Parish had known for 
months that something unusual and 
exciting was going to happen in that 
community during the week of May 
21-27, 1950. The Christian Educa- 
tion Committee had assembled for 
the school’s set-up meeting on March 
7 and the entire committee had 
wasted no time in “spreading the 
good news around” that the planned 
school was to be an actuality. 

The idea of the laboratory train- 
ing school originated with the Coun- 
cil, the general governing body of 
the Dale Hollow Larger Parish. The 
school was sponsored jointly by the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Disci- 
ples. The Council selected Miss Ruth 
Reynolds Director of Children’s Work 
for the Disciples of Christ, as super- 
visor for the school. The Methodists 
provided the primary and junior work- 
ers; the Presbyterians provided the in- 
termediate worker, and the Disciples 
the supervisor and the kindergarten 
worker. All were national or field 
workers of their denominations. As 
this was an experiment in a new type 
of program in the smaller rural 
church, the expenses were shared by 
the mission boards of the participat- 
ing churches. 

Now the first day of school had 


*Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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arrived. The cars pulled up to the 
grounds of the one-room Smyrna 
Church and the neighboring two- 
room school building. Class sessions 
were to be held in both of the build- 
ings. 

The children went immediately to 
join their own age groups. Most of 
them were rather shy; it was such a 
completely new experience for them. 
The youngest children, the pre-school 
group, were directed to an extended 
section of the Smyrna Church which 
was separated from the sanctuary by 
a curtain. The primaries and juniors 
were guided to the school building 
where each group had a separate 
room. 


The intermediates, however, were 
consulted about their place of meet- 
ing. Therein lies a story within itself. 

For years the basement of the 
church had been used as storage 
space and nothing else. The inter- 
mediate leader, Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Cort of Nashville, Tennessee, Field 
Representative for the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions and Edu- 
cation, and the supervisor saw pos- 
sibilities in that dark basement. 
Enough of their vision was conveyed 
to the young people that they de- 
cided their work project for the week 
would be to make the basement 
usuable and attractive for the per- 
manent meeting place of their large 
youth group. And so—the _inter- 
mediate group went to the basement! 


For the mothers and other student- 
teachers in all the departments the 
first stop was at the large electric 
refrigerator which had been donated 
and installed in the Smyrna Church 
for the week’s use. This refrigerator 
kept baby’s milk fresh, bottled soft 
drinks cold, and perishable parts of 
lunches, such as strawberries, delec- 
table. 


The men, too, had a place to go. 
The ministers, superintendents and 
laymen who were not enrolled in one 
of the four groups already mentioned 
met with the supervisor for a spe- 
cial class. This class warrants another 
deviation, for here again is a story 
within itself. 


The men were so interested in 
every phase of the work and so eager 
to know the best way to proceed with 
the practical application in their own 
situations that they were the most 
faithful of all in attendance and had 
the largest number to receive credit 
cards of any group. They were min- 
isters and superintendents who gave 
valuable time in order to reap the 
greatest values of the school. 


Morning sessions with the children 
were similar to those in any other 
laboratory school, except the equip- 
ment and space were perhaps more 
meager than in larger schools and 
the supervisor, teachers, and work- 
ers were thereby challenged to make 
use of their ingenuity to show how 
effective teaching may be done with 
limited resources. 

The teachers were far from lack- 
ing in creativeness. They brought 
about some amazing transformations. 
Castaway refrigerator crates became 
the stand for the backdrop of a wor- 
ship center; cranberry boxes became 
doll beds; apple and orange crates 
were used for tables and  wor- 
ship centers. Ordinary school class- 
rooms reflected an atmosphere of 
worship; and maroon-tinted burlap 
draped over the back of a pew and 
moved to the center front of the 
sanctuary added to the dignity and 
worshipful atmosphere at the noon 
devotional period. 

Arrangements were made to take 
most of the children home after the 
morning session but those whose par- 
ents were attending remained and 
were supervised in their play by des- 
ignated members of the local com- 
mittee, while the parents attended 
theory and evaluation classes. 

Noon-time was a delightful time 
in sight as well as in taste. For then 
the townspeople, farmers, teachers, 
student-teachers and children gath- 
ered under the shade of the trees 
to eat their “sack” lunch and to visit 
with one another. Sometimes discus- 
sions were carried over from the 
morning sessions into these noon 
gatherings but most of the time the 
people were just getting to know each 
other better. 

After the period of relaxation dur- 
ing noon, a library hour was sched- 
uled. Almost everyone took advan- 
tage of the period to read the mate- 
rial assigned in their classes or to 
browse among the other interesting 
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books and materials available. 


At the close of the library period, 
Miss Cornelia Russell, Director of 
Christian Education for the entire 
parish, led group singing, concluding 
always with a devotional hymn. One 
of the local ministers then led the 
group devotional period. This was 
one of the “high-lights” of the day, 
and a source of inspiration to both 
the visiting faculty and the local 
people. 


One of the most profitable and 
enjoyable periods was the afternoon 
skill period. There was a question in 
the minds of those who did the plan- 
ning concerning the advisability of 
having a skill shop. Some thought 
perhaps the people would not stay for 
it because most of them were farmers 
or farmers’ wives and had to get 
home early enough to do the evening 
chores, such as milking and feeding 
the chickens. The interest and en- 
thusiasm of the  student-teachers 
soon dispelled all question. They had 
fun and they learned! The care with 
which one farmer prepared to make 
a “sun-picture” (blue print), the 
patience with which he stood quiet- 
ly in the sunlight the necessary time, 
and the wonder in his eyes and on his 
face when he saw the print com- 
pleted almost equalled those same 
responses of a little child making his 
first blueprint. 


“Open House” was held by each 
department immediately following the 
regular children’s session on the last 
day. Parents who had been unable 
to attend the school joined the group 
at that time, much to the delight of 
the children such as little Mike, a 
chubby three-year-old, who rushed to 
his teacher and exclaimed breath- 
lessly; “My mother is here! “My 
mother is here!” 


The visitors were amazed, as were 
the participants, at the transforma- 
tions and displays which they saw. 
What an impact one week’s school 
had made upon the community! 


One reason the school made such 
a contribution to the community was 
the fact that it really was the labora- 
tory school of the parish and not a 
school that was “put on” by others 
for them. All eighteen churches of 
the cooperating denominations helped 
to plan it; they worked hard at 
the numerous arrangements; the 
local ministers led the noonday de- 
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Eva Luoma 


A Farmer's Prayer for Easter 


WE BOW our heads, we open our 


hearts. 


Who painted the rainbow in the sky? 
Who greened the grass, arrayed the 
lily? : 

Who fed our mockingbird through 
the winter and sent him back again 
all that way to sing atop the cupola 
on our barn? 


Who put the gambol in those lambs, 
and the merry gurgle smiling through 
the clean slobber on Baby’s face? 


Who broke the brown cerements of 
the seed with a frond so tender you 
never could imagine how it ever got 
out? 


Who made a little farmer feel as 
strong as an ox? 


Yet as gentle as a ewe with twins? 


Who baled this family together with 
bonds of love, and work, and beauty? 


Our Lord. 
Our Risen Lord. 
Oh, we thank Thee! 


Amen... 


SAMUEL R. GUARD* 


*From Breeder's Gazette, Louisville. Used 


by permission. 
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Lab School at Dale Hollow 


(Continued from page 17) 
votions; they attended the sessions 
and, most important of all, they 
made plans to improve their own 
church situation by applying the 
things which they had learned during 
the week. 


A teacher in a one-room church 
had always had the young children 
in her class sit on church pews, from 
which their feet dangled. Before the 
close of the week she planned with 
her pastor to make a “play room” 
for the class by turning two pews to 
face each other and securing small 
boxes for the children to sit on, be- 
tween pews. They could then use the 
pews for pictures and as a working 
space. This arrangement gave them 
a feeling of privacy and group aware- 
ness as well as permitting them to 
do something, and not just “sit and 
listen” Sunday after Sunday. 


Plans were made to conduct vaca- 
tion church schools in most of the 
churches. 


There were both smiles and tears 
on the last day! Smiles of friendship 
and tears of fellowship. It had been 
a thrilling, inspiring and worshiping 
experience. 

In retrospect, the outstanding fea- 
tures of the school seem to have 
been: (1) The response of the chil- 
dren. To see the unfolding of their 
personalities and a bit of Christian 
growth even in the span of a short 
week was a thrill. One example must 
be related. The mother of four-year 
old Joy told one of the teachers that 
she knew there had been experiences 
of prayer in the class because when 
Joy had finished saying her “Now I 
lay me down to sleep” which she said 
each night, she added, “But I’m not 
through, Mother, I want to say 
‘Thank you, God, for baby brother.’ ” 


nie 3 we Ilock P rinting 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


This is the last in a series of articles, 
begun in December 1949, describing 
various handcrafts which are useful in 
connection with creative activities. 
The application has been largely with 
children's groups. Other articles on 
printing processes were the following: 
blue printing, June, 1950, leaf print- 
ing, July - August; spatter - painting, 
May. 


EVERAL PREVIOUS ARTI- 
cles in this series have described 
printing processes which are helpful 
in activities of children. There are a 
few more that are useful for decorat- 
ing greeting cards, making posters and 
book covers, and used in other crea- 
tive activities during the year. The 
wise teacher will put into her scrap- 
book samples of the skills described, 
so that they will be ready to show 
when occasion arises to do something 
similar. 
Real linoleum block printing can be 


*Clinton, Oklahoma. 
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done by older boys and girls, young 
people and adults, but with young 
children a simplified technique is 
needed. However, if one understands 
real block printing, it is easy to adapt 
the method to more simple materials. 


Linoleum block printing 


In linoleum block printing it is best 
to use the commercial blocks mounted 
on wood backs. This makes printing 
easier, though it is possible to use a 
piece of “battleship” or inlaid lino- 
leum without a wood back. The work- 
er needs a sharp tool for the cutting. 
This may be a real block print cutter, 
“X-acto” knives, or tools used to make 
model airplanes. 


The design is drawn on a piece of 
paper exactly the size of the block, 
leaving a border around the edge. If 
narrow lines are a part of the design, 
they are drawn double so they can be 
cut on each side. Then, using carbon 
paper, the design is transferred to the 
block. It is then ready to be cut. 


There are two ways of cutting. One 


(2) The pastors and superintendents 
class. Often pastors and superin- 
tendents are “too busy,” or feel that 
lab school is not their responsibility 
and consequently do not attend. To 
see the evidence of their concern was 
most gratifying. (3) The enthusiasm 
of the teachers in making use of lim- 
ited space and supplies. This is al- 
ways challenging. (4) The eager 
plans of the student-teachers for their 
local churches. And (5), the spirit 
of wholehearted cooperation on the 
part of all: 

As the cars of men, women and 
children moved away from Smyrna 
Church, the occupants were saying 
within their hearts, “Thank you, 
God, for the Christian workers who 
came to help us.” And as the visit- 
ing workers returned to their own 
homes, they were saying, “Thank 
you, God, for the Christian workers 
in Dale Hollow. Bless them in the 
work they are doing.” 


is to cut around the design, using a 
small grooved tool especially made for 
that purpose. Then the background 
may be cut away. This leaves the 
solid parts of the design to be printed 
and the background, cut away, will 
be the color of the paper. The other 
way is to cut away the design and 
leave the background solid on the 
block. Then the design will be the 
color of the paper and the back- 
ground the color of the printing ink. 

Water-soluble block printing ink is 
a good medium to use for color. It is 
easily removed from tools and fingers. 
A brayer (rubber roller with a han- 
dle) is needed for the inking and may 
be purchased at an art supply or 
school supply store. The worker 
should place a small quantity of the 
ink on a piece of glass. Roll the bray- 
er over the ink until it is evenly spread 
on the roller. Be sure there is not too 
much ink on the roller—just a thin, 
even coat. Roll the brayer over the 
block until there is a thin, even coat 
of ink on the block. 
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Then turn the block, ink side down, 
on the paper to be printed. Press it 
firmly with the hands, put a weight 
on it, or place it on the floor and step 
on it. Another good way to print 
blocks is with a letter press. 

One sixth grade worked out simple 
church symbols during a unit on “The 
Church.” They cut the symbol de- 
signs on two-inch square blocks and 
printed them on a piece of muslin. 
There were twenty children in the 
class and each made a different sym- 
bol. In printing, they arranged the 
design in an all-over pattern like a 
piece of printed cloth. Some of the 
symbols were used over and over; the 
small prints made larger motifs and 
these were arranged in a most inter- 
esting manner. The cloth was used 
as a back-drop for a worship table. It 
was very meaningful to the group, be- 
cause, as the work was progressing, 
each child had learned the meaning 
of each symbol which was printed. It 
was a durable piece of equipment and 
was used over and over again when 
symbols were a part of study or wor- 
ship. 


Stick printing 

For younger groups, there are other 
printing techniques which are fun to 
do: with sticks, erasers, art gum, 
corks, etc. With a little imagination, 
the teacher will find a wide variety of 
interesting small objects from which 
can be made good prints. 

Take a new pencil which has a flat 
eraser. Press the eraser onto a stamp 
pad (available in several colors at 
dime stores) and stamp on paper. 
Flower borders may be made by 
stamping five little petals around a 
center petal. Conventional borders 
may be made, using little circles and 
other shapes in a variety of designs. 
The children will create many new 
designs and combinations if they are 
given the stick or erasers to stamp. 

Stick printing outfits are for sale at 
school supply stores and contain sev- 
eral rubber stamps, including a star, 
several circles, a square and a bar. 
The little pads with two colors of ink 
come with the set. These are fine to 
have on hand as they are easy to use, 
require no particular equipment, and 
every child may have a satisfactory 
experience while using them. 


Printing with vegetables 

Children enjoy printing with pota- 
toes, turnips, rutabagas and even car- 
rots. These make very inexpensive 
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Ralph Berry 


Printing with vegetables: making a stamp pad; cutting the design in the potato; 
printing on notebook cover. 


“blocks” and are easy to cut into 
shape. Any firm vegetable can be cut 
and used for printing. The detail is 
not as fine as with other blocks, but if 
carefully done, they make nice prints. 

To make a potato block, slice the 
potato into pieces so that there is an 
end at least two inches square. The 
size may vary with the size of print 
desired and the design which has been 
decided upon. Children are skillful 
enough to cut a potato block. Any 
junior child has had experience with 
a jackknife, but the work of cutting 
should be closely supervised. Never 
use sharp, block-cutting tools with 
younger groups. 

The child should draw the design 
on a piece of paper the same size as 
the block, allowing for a margin. 
Then, using the pattern as a guide, 
the potato may be cut free hand. It 
is not easy to transfer the design to a 
vegetable with any kind of transfer 
paper. However, the pattern may be 
cut out and placed on the potato and 
a line incised around it. This may 
help, if the child has trouble in judg- 
ing distances free hand. 

The same technique described for 
block printing is used for these simple 
blocks. Cut away around the pattern, 
or cut the pattern away. The most 
successful. potato prints are simple in 
line and fairly good in size. To cut 
the background away and leave the 
design to be printed is probably the 


best procedure for children. 

When the print is cut, a stamp pad 
must be made. The ink pads men- 
tioned for other printing will not do 
for vegetable prints. Make a pad of 
about six folds of soft, old muslin, 
about four inches square. Dampen 
this muslin pad with water and place 
in a saucer or flat dish. Be sure that 
the pad is, flat, with no wrinkles in 
the cloth. Then shake some powdered 
tempera paint on the top of the damp 
pad and rub it in well. Add more 
paint until it begins to get a little dry 
on top and then add enough water so 
that it is just damp, but not watery. 
Let it dry a few minutes. The color 
should be vivid and when the vege- 
table block is pressed into the pad, a 
smooth layer of color should be left 
on the block. Dry the potato before 
stamping it into the color pad, as it 
will then take the color more easily. 
Stamp the design several times for 
practice before applying it to the real 
article. 

Projects should be planned in ad- 
vance and the child’s best work should 
go into planning the design and mak- 
ing it meaningful. Even a greeting 
card should represent planning and 
thoughtful study in order to be worth 
while. When the block printing activ- 
ity is correlated with the season or the 
subject which is being studied, the 
child will find much pleasure and 
gain valuable experience as he works. 
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Worship Resources 
P rumary Department 


by Marion G. Young* 
Praise God for His 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
World 


For the Leader 


A sense of security is one of the pri- 
mary needs of each individual. Spring offers 
an excellent opportunity to stress the per- 
manence and dependability of God’s world. 
These services will seek to bring to the 
children’s attention the cycles of nature, 
the laws of God, the miracle of returning 
and continuing life. They build on the 
services used in March. 


The Bible contains a wealth of refer- 
ences for use this month. It is suggested 
that the verses be printed on large cards 
so that children can use them in the wor- 
ship services; can match them with pic- 
tures; can illustrate them with drawings 
and posters and friezes. 


It is important that there be some real 
nature material in the primary room. The 
children might help to arrange an “asleep 
and awake” table, or a nature corner which 
might contain seeds, bulbs, growing plants, 
old birds’ nests, cocoons, small tree 
branches with leaf or flower buds. 


Pictures of nature, its constants and its 
cycles, are necessary also. In some cases 
it might be wise to mount the pictures 
with appropriate poems or verses printed 
under them. Children should be encour- 
aged to make spring charts or posters and 
to make a frieze of the seasons. Many of 
the poems, stories and songs included in 
this material lend themselves easily to 
illustration. 


Music has a special place ‘in these serv- 
ices. Excerpts from works of great com- 
posers are suggested for listening, for dra- 
matic play, for worship moments. Record- 
ings may be used or the piano selections 
may all be found in Gems of Melody and 
Rhythm by Blanche Fox Steenman (Theo- 
dore Presser Co.). All hymns will be 
found in Hymns for Primary Worship 
(Judson or Westminster Press) unless oth- 
erwise stated. It should be noted that the 
words of some of the hymns are used as 
poems or prayers. 


Resource Materials 


From Sing, Children, Sing by Edith Lovell 
Thomas (Abingdon Press) 
“What Do You Think, Dear God?” 4 
“We Give Thanks,” 7 
“All Things to Enjoy,” 18 
“Things Speak to Me of You,” 12 
“Lovingkindness,” 13 


From Children’s Worship in the Church 
School by Jeanette Perkins (Harper) 
See pages 140-151, 156, 160, 178, 25, 26 


From While the Earth Remaineth by 


*Yonkers, New York. 
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Jeanette E. Perkins (Pilgrim) 
This is a small booklet with a wealth 
of material for this month. Note pages 
9, 11, 16, 30 particularly. 


April 1 

TueMeE: In_the Beginning—God 

Worsuip CENTER: An open Bible and 
some lovely nature pictures arranged 
attractively are all that is necessary. 

PRELUDE: “Spring Song,” by Mendelssohn 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 126:3 

Hymn: “The Lord Hath Done Great 
Things for Us,’ 29 (verses may be 
read and chorus sung) 

Brst—E Verses: (Read by children who 
have prepared) Ecclesiastes 3:11a; 
Psalm 74:16, 17; Psalm 104:10-14, 24; 
Joel 2:23c; Job 37:5b; Psalm 33: 5b. 

Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 
ful,’ 30 

Bizte Story: Tell the creation story, fol- 
lowing the text of Genesis 1. Read small 
bits from the Bible. 

Verse Sonc: “All Things to Enjoy’”* 

Poem: 


Gop’s HANDIWORK 
1 cannot see God, 
But I can see his handiwork; 
I see it in the moon and stars 
That shine so far above me; 
He lights the world by day, 
And gives the quiet darkness 
Of the night that we may rest. 
He sends the brilliant sun 
To brighten up the world 
And make the flowers grow, 
And when it gets too dry 
He sends the rain 
To soak the ground 
And quench the thirst of trees 
And little flowers; 
I cannot see God, but he is near; 
On every side I see his handiwork, 
And love him more. 
Resecca Rice? 
Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight,” 52 
PRAYER: We are glad for your world, O 
God. We are glad that we can look 
around and see your handiwork. It 
makes us feel close to you. We are glad 
that you are always at work in your 
world. Amen. 


April 8 


THEME: Spring Comes Every Year 

PRELUDE: ‘Melody in F,” by Rubenstein 

Worsuip CENTER: Use a lovely spring 
picture such as “He Prayeth Best” by 
Margaret Tarrant. 

Catt TO WorsuiP: Psalm 147:7,8 

Response: “I Will Sing to the Lord,” 163 

PRAYER: We sing our praise to thee, O 
God. We praise thee for the beautiful 
world and for this lovely time of year. 
We look around and see signs every- 


1In Sing, Children, Sing 

*From Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors by Rebecca 
Rice. Copyright, the Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 
mission. 


where that thou art still at work in thy 
world. We are glad that we can always 
depend upon thee. Amen. 
Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight,” 52 
Story: 


Tue WInTER Is PAst 


“Spring is coming! Spring is coming!” 
sang the little brown song sparrow on the 
garden fence. 

“How doés he know spring is coming, 
when all the garden is covered with 
snow?” asked John. Without waiting for 
an answer, away ran John for his little 
shovel. 

“TI am going to help the spring come,” 
he said. “I am going to shovel the snow 
off the garden. Won’t the song sparrow 
like it when he sees me doing that?” 

“J don’t think he will,’ said Mother. 
“The song sparrow seems to know the daf- 
fodils and the crocuses are coming up. 
Using a shovel might easily snip off their 
heads. Big round Mr. Sun can take the 
snow from the garden much better than a 
little boy can.” 

“I never saw the sun shoveling any 
snow,” laughed John. 

“Just watch each day and see what hap- 
pens,” said Mother. 

“Then T’ll just put out some more 
crumbs for the song sparrow,” said John, 
“and let the sun bring the spring.” 

By noon the sun was so bright and 
warm that the little pussy willows began 
peeping their furry little heads out of 
their brown bonnets to see what was hap- 
pening in the world. The song sparrow 
saw them and sang again. John saw them 
and he sang too. His song was: 

“There’s something happy in the way 
And God sends love to you.” 

Then he ran to tell Mother the good 
news of the pussy willows. 

Each day the warm sun melted the 
snow more. In places the green grass be- 
gan to show through. One morning John 
and Mother looked again at the flower 
garden. Sure enough, there were tiny 
crocus leaves sticking their heads up 
through the thin snow, and snowdrops, 
too. John clapped his hands and skipped 
about, first on one foot, then on the other. 
The song sparrow sang on the fence, “I 
told you so, long ago. I told you so, long 
ago.’ 

Each day after that there seemed to be 
a new surprise somewhere. One day it 
was a gay breasted robin who had come to 
sing his cheery song. How happy every- 
one was to hear his song again! The pussy 
willow grew larger each day until some of 
the furry ones changed to gold. Little 
green leaves burst out of their coats on the 
lilacs. Buds grew taller among the crocus 
leaves. And one day John’s own daffodils 
put up their leaves through the ground. 

“Every time I look at those daffodil 
buds, I just feel glad,” said John. “T’ll 
take the first flower to Aunt Mary because 
she has to sit in her room all day long. 
Then she will be happy, too.” 

The robin and the song sparrow both 
sang together: “Spring is here. Spring is 
here!” 

‘Do you suppose, Mother, those birds 
can be as happy as I am?” asked John. 
“For I am glad as I can be.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mother, “but they 
surely do sound as if they were singing 
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their thanks to God. Springtime is always 
a happy time. People always have been 
glad year after year. People have written 
beautiful things to tell of their gladness. 
Some of the most beautiful of these happy 
words are in our Bible. Would you like to 
hear something from the Bible said by a 
man who felt as happy as you?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother,” said John. 

Then Mother read: 

‘For, lo, the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is 
come, 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is 
heard in our land.” 

Then she read David’s words of thanks: 
“We give thanks unto thee, O God; we 
give thanks.” 

“T give thanks, too, Mother,” said John, 
as he thought of how God sent the pussy 
willows, the crocuses, the daffodils, the 
robin, and the song sparrow. 

Then John and Mother closed their 
eyes and said softly David’s prayer of 
thanks: “We give thanks unto thee, O 
God; we give thanks.” 

Ipa M. Sxipmore’® 
BrstE Verses: Song of Solomon 2:11, 12 
Response: “We Give Thanks” 
BrsLE VERSE: Genesis 8:22 (God’s good 
promise ) 
Hymn: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear,” 17 
PRAYER PoEemM: “What Do You Think, 
Dear God?’ 


April 15 
THEME: God’s Laws 


WorsuHip CENTER: Have a frieze of sea- 
sons; or poster illustrating Genesis 8:22; 
or pictures illustrating God’s laws dis- 
played on background. Have an open 
Bible on the table. 

PRELUDE: “The Joyous Peasant,” Schu- 
mann 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 104:24 

Response: “All Things to Enjoy’ 

Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight,” 52 

ScriprurE: Genesis 8:22 

LEADER: Today we are going to talk about 
God’s laws. We know he planned the 
world so that seasons come and go in 
the same order every year. There are 
other things we can depend on. Let us 
list some of the things we can always be 
sure about. (Draw out such responses 
as: day follows night; sunshine follows 
rain; flowers and food grow from seeds 
and bulbs, etc.) 

Litany: Make a litany, reading each law 
in the children’s list and having them 
sing “We Give Thanks” 

Hymn: “Let us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plans,” 16 

PRAYER: “O God, Whose Laws Will Never 
Change,” 15 


April 22 

THEME: Sure is the Sun 

WorsuHip CENTER: Have the children’s 
pictures illustrating cycles displayed near 
the table on which are arranged nature 


objects such as cocoons, budding 
branches, etc. 
PRELUDE: “Let Us Be Glad for God’s 


Good. Plans,” 16 
CALL To Worsuip: Ecclesiastes 3:1la 
Hymn: “The Lord Hath Done Great 
Things for Us,” 29 (verses may be read 


’Copyrighted, the Judson Press. 
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and chorus sung) 

PRAYER Poem: “Things Speak to Me of 
You” 

Hymn: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plan,” 16 

Brpte VERSES: Have children read Bible 
verses used during month and match 
them up with pictures or drawings. 

Hymn: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear,” 17 

Poem: “God’s Worid” 27 

Story: 


Tue CATERPILLAR’S JOURNEY 


Once upon a time a lazy brown cater- 
pillar started out on a journey. You would 
not have thought it a very long journey— 
just across the road and under the fence 
to the roots of the big maple tree, where 
he thought he would spin himself a ham- 
mock and hide away from the cold winds 
and snow which he knew would soon 
come. But the caterpillar thought it a 
long way and full of dangers. Some care- 
less boy or girl might step on him, or an 
automobile or wagon might run over him. 
He trembled when he thought of it. But 
one bright day he started out. He could 
see a tall white daisy on the other side of 
the road, and he thought he would stop 
and talk to her when he reached her. 


But it took him a long time to cross the 
road, and when he came to the place 
where he had seen the daisy, there was no 
daisy there, only a tall brown stalk. 

“Where is she?” he asked the robin who 
was watching him from the bough above. 


The robin answered in a little song that 
said, “She is dead, she is dead.” 


The robin went on singing in a soft lit- 
tle voice, and soon the caterpillar knew he 
was saying, ‘“‘She shall live again; she shall 
live again.” 

But the caterpillar did not understand 
and he felt sad as he went on. 


Soon he began to look around him and 
think what he would say to the friendly 
green grass that had nodded to him in the 
other side of the road. But when he 
looked, he saw there was no friendly green 
grass; everything was dry and hard. 


‘‘Where is the friendly green grass?” he 
said to himself. “Where can it have gone?” 

And then came a little whisper in his 
ear, which he knew was the wind: “It is 
dead. It is dead.” 


The poor little caterpillar felt very lone- 
some and he put his head close to the 
ground as he cried out, “Oh, the friendly 
green grass! I shall miss it so.” 

Then it heard the wind whisper again, 
very softly this time—‘“It shall live again, 
it shall live again.” 

But the little brown caterpillar did not 
understand, and he felt very sad as he 
went on. 

By and by he came to the roots of the 
big maple tree and as he looked up he 
saw that the branches were all brown and 
bare and the lovely leaves were all gone. 

“Oh, dear!’ he said to himself; “the big 
maple tree is dead, too.” 

But he heard again the soft voice of the 
wind as it said, “It shall live again; it shall 
live again.” 

But the caterpillar did not understand, 
and he felt very sad as he began to spin 
his silken hammock. 

“They are dead,” he kept saying to him- 
self, and every time he said it, he heard 
the soft wind answer, “They shall live 
again; they shall live again.” 

But the caterpillar did not understand 
and he was sad. 

But the hammock was all done and the 
caterpillar was ready for his long nap. He 
did not hear the two children who came 


and looked at the hammock and said to 
each other, “The caterpillar is dead, too.” 
The wind heard them and answered soft- 
ly, though they did not understand, “He 
shall live again, he shall live again. Wait 
and see.” 

The cold wind and snow came and 
stayed all winter, the birds were all away 
in the Southland, and the wind no longer 
whispered in a soft voice but whistled 
shrilly through the trees and shook the 
branches roughly. 

By and by the sun grew warm and 
bright and the snow melted away and 
spring came to all the earth. The little 
seeds began to grow in the warm earth, 
and soon everything was a lovely green 
again. Something began to happen in the 
silken hammock where the caterpillar went 


THE BIBLE 
STORY 


for Boys and Girls 


(NEW TESTAMENT) 


by WALTER 
RUSSELL BOWIE 


Here is the world’s most wonderful 
story—the story of Jesus and his 
followers, simply and beautifully 
retold and dramatically illustrated. 

Writing for slightly younger 
readers than his Story of the Bible, 
Dr. Bowie tells the fine old ever- 
new narratives with vivid charm 
and deep reverence. A beautiful, 
satisfying, and important book— 
a book for every home where there 
are growing boys and girls. 


19 full-page, full-color illustra- 
tions by noted artists. 


Many black-and-white drawings 
by Edward and Stephani Godwin 


Ages 9-13. Published March 12 
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SCREEN 


Every member of your audience— 
from a class or meeting room to a 
big auditorium—will pay more at- 
tention to projected pictures when 
they are shown on Radiant’s amaz- 
ing ‘“Vyna-Flect” screen surface. 
All pictures are more brilliant. 
Black and whites or colors are 
clearer, sharper, truer. That’s why 
interest doesn’t lag. That’s why 
your message sinks in more deeply 
—and is remembered longer. 


A Really Improved Screen Fabric 
The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fab- 
ric is made by an exclusive Radiant 
process. Millions of tiny mirror- 
like beads reflect the light instead 
of absorbing it—which assures you 
the brightest, clearest pictures. 
This surface is mildew-proof and 
washable—so that you can always 
have a perfect projection surface. 
Finally—the surface is flame-proof 
—providing added safety. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


“More Brilliant Projection” 
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cal information on 

how to get the best 

Projection under all 
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—— how much better your 
pictures look on this miracle fabric. 
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1228 S. Talman, Chicago 8 
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to sleep. Slowly it came open and some- 
thing moved inside. 

The soft wind saw it and said, ‘The 
caterpillar is alive again.”” And then out 
from the silken hammock came a queer 
wet thing, not at all like the brown cater- 
pillar. The sun shone warmly on it, and 
soon it was resting there on the trunk of 
the big maple tree, a beautiful butterfly, 
with wings of black and gold. 

The butterfly did not understand, and 
he said to the robin who looked down on 
him from the branch above, “I thought I 
was a Caterpillar.” 

But the robin answered as before in a 
little song, ‘‘Now you are living again.” 

Then Mr. Caterpillar-Butterfly thought 
of his friends, the lovely white daisy, the 
friendly grass and the big maple tree; and 
he remembered the soft voice that said, 
“They shall live again.” He looked around 
and there they were, every one of them, 
more beautiful than ever in the warm sun- 
light. 

. He did not understand, nobody under- 
stands; but we know the soft voices were 
true when they said, ‘They shall live 
again, they shall live again.” 

CHARLOTTE BROwN* 
Hymn: “Life out of Death,” 21 
PRAYER: “O God, Whose Laws Will Never 


Change,” 15 


April 29 

TuEMeE: Always—There is God 

WorsHip CENTER: Use a nature picture 
such as “He Prayeth Best’? by Margaret 
Tarrant, or a picture of sheep with 
shepherd. 

PRELUDE: 
Handel 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 24:1 

Response: “Lovingkindness’”* 

PRAYER: “O God, Whose Laws Will never 
Change,” 15 

Hymn: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plans,” 16 

Scripture: Psalm 23 

Story: ‘The Shepherd’s Song” (a might- 
have-been-story ) 


All day David had watched over his fa- 
ther’s sheep. He had led them by safe 
ways to the green pastures. He had walled 
up a brook which ran too fiercely. This 
had made a quiet pool of still water. Here 
sheep could drink without fear of being 
swept away in the swift current. It had 
been a peaceful day in the hills and a 
quiet one. No wild beast had come near 
and no stranger had tried to harm them. 

Now the sun was sinking in the western 
sky, turning the clouds to fiery bars of 
light. The flock was too far from the fold 
to return that night. The shepherd boy 
must spend the night under the stars with 
his flock. It was a safe, pleasant place 
which he had chosen. The sheep were 
tired and quite ready to browse quietly 
around him, or to lie down with their 
lambs about them. 

It was a pleasant sight—the green val- 
ley, the flashing stream, and the woolly 
sheep. David unslung his bag from his 
shoulder, and drew thick pieces of dark 
bread and cheese from it. Washed down 
with deep drinks of white sheep’s milk, 
who could ask for a finer supper? he 
thought. As it grew darker the sheep 
pressed in more closely, seeming to feel 
that the very presence of the boy brought 
safety with it. He knew each one and 
could call it by name. If one were miss- 
ing he could not rest until he had found it 

4Copyright, Christian Board of Publication. Used 
by permission. 


“He Shall Feed His Flock,” 


beauty of ‘the night. 


and brought it in. If one were hurt his 
hand would be the one to bathe the wound 
and put oil on it. 


Flat on his back he lay looking up at 
the sky. The sun had set and the rose and 
gold had faded into gray which deepened 
into night. A little fire burned and crack- 
led nearby with a cosy home-like sound. 
The night was warm. There was no need 
of having a fire for warmth, but it was 
safer to have it. Wild animals would not 
come near a fire. 


David was not afraid. He would not be 
alone, for other herdsmen would share the 
long night watches with him. Soon they 
arrived. Some wrapped themselves in 
blankets and slept; others talked in low 
voices: ~David lay looking up into the 
He thought about 
God who had made the world and all the 
creatures in it. Then he thought of his 
sheep. 

“I love my sheep and want to protect 
them from harm,” he thought. “That is 
the way God loves us. He is like a lov- 
ing shepherd and we are the sheep. We 
lead our sheep by safe ways to good pas- 
tures and supply them with food. God 
has put us into a world where there is 
plenty to eat and drink. I will make a 
song praising God, and it will start, “The 
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Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want’. 


Over and over the words seemed to sing 
in his ears, and bit by bit he added to his 
song. ‘He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.’ It was the last thing he 
thought about that night and the first that 
came to his mind the next morning. 

“Why are you so quiet?” asked one of 
the herdsmen. ‘Does anything trouble 
you?” 

“No,” replied David, “but I am think- 
ing of a new song, a song of God and his 
love for us.” 


“Tell it to us,” replied the old shepherd, 
looking with pride and love upon the 
younger one. “You know we love your 
songs, and singing them makes the long 
hours pass more quickly.” 

David drew his fingers across the strings 
of his harp and sang the words which he 
had thought the night before. “The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
he leadeth me beside the still waters.” All 
the way through to the end he sang his 
song. “Surely goodness and mercy shall 
foliow me all the days of my life: and I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.” 

The other herdsmen looked at each 
other in wonder. 

“It is beautiful, David,’ they said. 
“Surely God himself put the thought into 
your heart. We shall learn your song and 
sing it, too, and people following in our 
footsteps will know and love it.” 

And what they said came true. Even 
today we say and sing the words of the 
shepherd’s song, words that came to a 
shepherd as he lay looking up into the 
stars and thinking of God’s love and care 
for us. 

Resecca Rice’ 


Porm: “God is Watching Over Me,” 33 


Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- 
ther’s Care,” 32 (1 verse) 


Prayer: We thank you for your wonder- 
ful world, O God. We are glad we can 
learn about your laws. We are glad we 
can always depend upon you. For your 
love and care of us, we thank you, God. 
Amen. 
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Junior Department 


by Mazelle Wildes Thomas* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Loving Heart” 


For the Leader 


The theme for the worship resources for 
the month of April will be developed 
through the use of three well known and 
loved religious paintings. Junior boys and 
girls should be learning something of the 
religious pictures to which they will be ex- 
posed often in the years to come. The ones 
used are: “Follow Me,” by Tom Curr; 
“Come Unto Me,” by Burnand, and 
“Christ and the Fishermen,” by Zimmer- 
mann. Good prints, large enough to be 
suitable for use in worship centers, may be 
secured from some denominational pub- 
lishing houses at a reasonable cost. There 
may be prints, however, in the picture files 
in your church school. Those who prefer 
projected pictures may use slides instead. 
The order numbers are: Curr, CC494; 
Burnand, C0495; Zimmermann, CC482. 

Your state, county or city council of 
churches may have a picture lending li- 
brary. If so, they will be happy to mail 
pictures for your rental. 

Note that persons representing the mis- 
sionary and benevolence work in your 
church are asked to speak to the group on 
April 8th. They should be given due 
warning and perhaps advised as to the 
material that will be of most interest to 
the boys and girls. 

Hymns, eran poems od other musical 
selections have been taken from Hymns for 
Junior Worship (Westminster or Judson 
Press), but many will be found in other 
hymnals as well. 


April 1 
Tueme: Jesus and the Children 


In the worship center today, you will 
want to use, if possible, the well-known 
picture “Follow Me,’ by Tom Curr. A 
good print is available in several sizes from 
Pilgrim Press Book Store, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. The open 
Bible and a graceful spray of flowering 
spring shrub will complete the worship 
center. 

PreLuUDE: An arrangement from Ave Ma- 
ria by Jacob Arcadelt 

Cau To Worsuip: (Sung by April choir) 
“O Come, Let Us Worship” 

CALL TO PRAISE: 
God Almighty” 

CALL TO Prayer: (By the leader) Psalm 
bay RSS) 

PRAYER: (in unison) “Almighty God, unto 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify thy Holy Name, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. 

Book of Common Prayer 


“QO Master of the 


*Director of Christian Education, Grace Con- 
gregational Church, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


March, 1951 


“Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord_ 


LEADER: The picture on the worship table 
this morning is called, “Follow Me.” It 
was painted not too many years ago by 
the well-known artist, Tom Curr. While 
the pianist accompanies our thoughts by 
playing helpful and suggestive music, 
let us study the picture, remembering 
the title given it by the artist, “Follow 
Me.” (The pianist will play music famil- 
iar to children that will help to guide 
their thinking.) 

LISTENING AND Strupyinc: (the leader’s 
attitude of rapt interest and study will 
influence the children’s attitude.) 


INFORMAL CONVERSATION: (guided by 
leader’s questions and comments.) 


QUESTIONS THE LEADER May UsE: 

Do you see anything unusual about the 
facial expression the artist has given Jesus 
in this picture, “Follow Me’? What do 
his arms and shoulders seem to tell us? 
What kind of a man is Mr. Curr telling us 
Jesus is? What about the children’s ex- 
pressions? Are they suggested even though 
all the faces cannot be seen? In what 
ways? Do the children seem eager to be 
getting along on the roadway that winds 
far away into the distance? Why do you 
think they are so eager? Would you be? 
Is Jesus a happy companion for each and 
all of the children? What does that tell 
us? What races of the world’s people are 
represented in the picture? 

Can you see the right hands of all the 
children? Do you think the hands of the 
children we can’t see may be holding the 
hands of the child next to him? What does 
this tell us? 

Do you think there are more children 
following Jesus—many more than the art- 
ist could possibly crowd into one picture? 

Which child is speaking? What do you 
think he might be saying? Would you like 
to imagine what Jesus’ reply would be to 
the child? How would you like to write 
a story or a poem about this picture? 
Does anyone have a story in mind now? 
Would you tell it to us? (If time permits, 
have one or more children share their 
stories with the group now.) 


LEADER: How much of the artist’s story 
have you been able to hear as you stud- 
ied his beautiful painting? You have 
helped me to understand it better. There 
is a hymn that is well suited to the pic- 
ture study we have enjoyed. Let us 
sing it now. 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 

WoRSHIP THROUGH GIVING: 

Offering Received 

Offering Song: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” 

Offering Prayer: “O, grant us hearts 
like thine, dear Lord” (fourth stanza 
of the hymn, “O Master of the Lov- 


ing Heart’) 
PosTLuDE: ““The Word of God Must Go” 
April 8 
THEME: What Can We Do to Make the 


Story Come True? 

WorsHIpP CENTER: 
Sunday. 

PRELUDE: An arrangement from Ave Ma- 
ria, by Jacob Arcadelt 

Catt To WorsuHip: (Sung by April Choir) 
“O Come, Let Us Worship” 


Same as on previous 


CALL TO PRAISE: 
105 ee 

Hymn or Praise: “Let All the World in 
Every Corner Sing” 


CALL TO PRAYER: (by the leader) Psalm 
tle ho 

PRAYER: 

LEADER: 
We are happy to have as our guests to- 

day for our worship service .........0.c008 

and These friends 
represent the missionary or world friend- 
ship interests of our church. They are 
going to share in Our SEFVICE. .........eseeeeee 
of the sixth grade is going to tell our 
guests something about the picture on our 
worship table first. (The sixth grade child 
selected for this part of the service will 
summarize the study made by the depart- 
ment last week. He will be guided by the 
leader in his preparation of the summary. 

The leader may want to draw from the 

questions suggested in last week’s outline.) 

SUMMARY OF PictuRE STupy: Sixth grade 
pupil. 

LEADER: 

The junior department of our church 
school is anxious to learn of ways by 
which they can help the story of Mr. 
Curr’s picture come true. The artist has 
shown the world that Jesus is the friend 
of all children and all peoples. He has 
shown us that through Jesus the world can 
become one great family. We have asked 
you people who have special interests and 
responsibilities for the missionary program 
of our church to come this morning pre- 
pared to tell us how we may share in your 
plans and program. 

First SPEAKER: (This person, represent- 
ing a women’s missionary organization, 
will tell one way in which the children 
may cooperate with her group in carry- 
ing out a* missionary project.) This is 
followed by questions and answers. 


(By the Leader) Psalm 


(in unison) (as for April 1) 


SECOND SPEAKER: (This person, represent- 
ing the benevolence interests of the 
church, will give a suggestion as to 
some way in which the children may 
cooperate in some missionary venture 
carried on by the congregation as a 
whole.) This is followed by questions 
and answers. 


Tuirp SPEAKER: (This person may sug- 
gest how each child in the department 
might cooperate with his family in in- 
creasing the family pledge to missions.) 
This is followed by questions and an- 
swers. 


LEADER: We are grateful for your sugges- 
tions. We shall be happy to report to 
you as we carry out some of the sug- 
gestions you have given us. (A meeting 
time and place for planning should be 
announced at this time.) 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 

WorsHIP THROUGH GiviInc (As for 
April 1) 

PostLupe: ‘“The Word of God Must Go” 

April 15 

THEME: “Come Unto Me” 


In the worship center today you will 
want to use a print of the picture, “Come 
Unto Me” by Burnand. The open Bible 
and a graceful spray of flowering tree or 
shrub may also be used. 

PRELUDE: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to 

Be” 
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f FILMSTRIPS 
Vy for 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Visualize your religious instruction classes. Hun- 
dreds of interesting and informative filmstrips 
are available from the S.V.E. Library to make 
your teaching easier and your group more atten- 
tive. Expand your library by selecting new film- 
strips regularly. 


RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 


Religious Vocations Series 


(Black and white) (51 frames average) 


An outstanding group of 
filmstrips prepared by John 
Oliver Nelson for the Com- 
mission of the Ministry, 
Federal Council of Churches 
' of Christ, organized ex- 
Pressly to acquaint young people with the oppor- 


tunities in religious vocations. With captions 
and manuals. 

A649-2 Look at The Ministry..............:0000. $3.00 
A649-4 Look at The Negro Minister.......... 3.00 
A649-5 Women’s Church Vocations... 3.00 
A649-3 Look at The Missionary........... 3.00 


complete set, 4 filmstrips..csccccss.-01 1.00 


BIBLE STORIES 


Bible Books For Small People Series 


A649S 


(In color) (59 frames average) 


These 4 excellent filmstrip 
sets from Thomas Nelson 
and Sons publications force- 
fully picture for children the 
familiar Bible stories. Al- 

‘ ternate picture and text 
frames. Recommended for beginning primary 
and early junior groups. 


Old Testament Stories 
A726-15 The Lord God Made Them Al) 
A726-12 Baby Moses 
A726-16 Samuel the Temple Boy 
A726-14 Isaac of the Tents 
A726-13 Elisha and the Lady of Shunem 
A726SA complete set, 5 filmstrips.......... $23.75 


Stories of the Childhood of Jesus 
A726-10 The Song the Shepherds Heard 
A726-9 The Star of the King 
A726-11 When Jesus Was A Boy 
A726SB_ complete set, 3 filmstrips.......... $14.25 


Stories About Jesus 
A726-3 The Nobleman's Son 
A726-2 Jesus, Friend of Little Children 
A726-1 Hosanna to the King 
A726SC complete set, 3 filmstrips............ $14.25 


Stories Jesus Told 
A726-4 A Book of Little Things 
A726-7 The Shepherd and His Sheep 
A726-5 The Farmer and His Field 
A726-6 The Lost Coin 
A726-8 The Two Houses 


A726SD complete set, 5 filmstrips............ $23.75 
individual! filmstrips =-..5c-cse eee $5.00 
A726S complete set, 16 filmstrips............ $72.50 


To order any of the above material or for a 
complete listing of subjects and titles, see your 
nearest Audio-Visual dealer. 


Dept. SR3-1 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL. EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


1345. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III: 
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Catt To Worsuip: (sung by April choir) 
“O Come, Let Us Worship” 

Catt To Praise: (by the leader) Psalm 
HOS eae 

Hymn oF PRAISE: 
Adore Thee” 

CALL TO PRAYER: (by the leader) Psalm 
Bik 3 

PRAYER: (in unison) (as for April 1) 


“Joyful, Joyful, We 


LEADER: 

Great artists down through the centu- 
ries have all chosen to use Jesus, the mas- 
ter of the loving heart, as the theme or 
central figure in the greatest of their paint- 
ings. 

The Swiss painter Eugene Burnand has 
given us one of the most interesting of 
Christ-centered pictures. A print of that 
picture is on our worship table today. It 
is known by the title, “C@ome Unto Me.” 

Let us look at it silently for a moment. 
Then let us talk about it. 


GuweEp CONVERSATION ABOUT THE PIc- 
TURE 


HELPS FOR THE LEADER: 

The figure just back of Jesus is usually 
thought of as John the beloved disciple. 
One might think that Jesus and John had 
just happened upon this group of serious 
minded youth or that the group had 
sought Jesus out. 

The quiet, confident, serene and loving 
expression of Jesus is most captivating. 
The steadfastness of his gaze into the eyes 
of the youth whose hand he clasps is the 
first thing one feels as he looks at the pic- 
ture. 

The young man whose hand Jesus holds 
has surely just committed his life to that 
of his Lord. Every line of his body, every 
expression of his face tells us that. That 
his decision has not been hasty we are 
sure. That it will endure, we are likewise 
sure. The girl at his side may be sister, 
sweetheart or wife, but she, too, feels the 
significance of her companion’s decision. 
One can almost hear her thoughts as she 
silently commits her life, too, to Jesus’ way 
of life. 

The young man just behind is hastening 
forward that he, too, can grasp the hand 
of the Master and tell him of his purpose. 
His eyes are younger, wistful. He seems 
to be weighing again what it means to give 
all that he has, life, energy and talents to 
Jesus. The book he clutches is surely sym- 
bolic of the Book of books. It has directed 
his thinking. 

The faces of those in the background 
are a study. They have not come as far 
in their thinking and decisions as have 
those in the foreground, but one can al- 
most feel the pull of the magnetic Christ 
as they draw nearer. 


All of this John, the beloved disciple, 
sees with an understanding heart. He is 
moved, sympathetic, and seems to be 
eagerly awaiting his turn to grasp the 
hands of those who shall follow in his 
Master’s way. 

Your children will see all of this as you 
help them to see it. They are younger than 
the youth represented in the picture, but 
our boys and girls are constantly project- 
ing themselves beyond their years. It is 
good to prepare them for decisions they 
may be called upon to make in the years 
just ahead. 

LEADER: There is a hymn we sing which 
the young people in the picture might 
have sung as they took leave of Jesus. 
Let us sing it now as we are led by the 
April choir. 

Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be” 


WorsHip THROUGH GiviInc: As for 
April 1 

CiLostnc PRAYER: First verse of ‘Dear 
Lord, We Give Our Youth to Thee,” in 
Hymns for Junior Worship 


PosTLubDE: “Dare to Be Brave” 


April 22 
Tueme: “Come Unto Me” 


WorsuHip CENTER: Same as on previous 

Sunday 
PRELUDE: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to 

Be” 

Catt To WorsuipP: (sung by April choir) 

“© Come, Let Us Worship” 

Catt To Praise: (by the leader) Psalm 

TOS ae 
Hymn or Praise: “When Morning Gilds 
- the Skies” 

CaLL TO PRAYER: (by the leader) Psalm 

Sila 2 so 
PRAYER: (in unison) “Almighty God, unto 

whom all hearts are open, all desires 

known, and from whom no secrets are 

hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 

by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 

that we may perfectly love thee, and 

worthily magnify thy Holy Name, 

through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Amen. 
LEADER: 

More than nineteen hundred years ago 
Jesus approached young men, women and 
children with the same words, “come unto 
me,” as Burnand has used in the title of 
his picture, a print of which is again on 
our worship table. Let us again turn our 
eyes, our minds and our thoughts to the 
picture while we hear again from the 
Scriptures Jesus calling others to come 
unto him. 

Scripture Readings: Matthew 11:28-30; 

Mark 1:16-20; Mark 10:13, 14 
LEADER: 

‘Come unto me” were the warm words 
of invitation used by Jesus hundreds of 
years ago. They have been used by count- 
less of his disciples and followers down 
across the ages since Jesus’ time. How for- 
tunate we are to be living in a nation 
where Christ’s way of life can be followed 
by those who choose to follow in his way! 
How grateful we should be to be able to 
accept the invitation of our church and its 
leaders! 

Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be” 
WorsuHip THROUGH GIVING: 
Offering Received 
Offering Hymn: “We Give Thee But 
Thine Own” 
CLosinc Prayer: First verse of “Dear 

Lord, We Give Our Youth to Thee” 

PostLupDE: “Dare to Be Brave” 


April 29 
‘THEME: 
Race” 


In the worship center today you will 
want to use, if possible, the well known 
picture, “Christ and the Fishermen” by 
Zimmermann. 

An open Bible and an arrangement of 
interesting sea shells will add further in- 
terest, meaning and beauty to the worship 
center. 
PRELUDE: 

Race” 


Catt To WorsuiP: (sung by April choir) 
“O Come, Let Us Worship” 

CALL TO Praise: (by the leader) Psalm 
VO5=1,-2 ; 


“OQ Master Workman of the 


“OQ Master Workman of the 
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Hymn oF PRAISE: 
Morning Sky” 
CALL TO PRAYER: 


“When Light Is in the 


(by the leader) Psalm 


De ler, 3 

PRAYER: ‘“O Master Workman of the 
Race,” first verse 

Leaver: The picture, “Christ. and the 


Fishermen” by the German artist Zim- 

mermann, on .our worship table this 

morning, tells the story of one of the 

Scripture readings read last Sunday. 

Re ate of the fifth grade will read it 

again as we study the picture. 
ScripTuRE READING: Mark 1:16-20 
LEADER: 

Jesus knew the ways of the working 
man, That is evident as we study the 
faces in the picture. He knew the work- 
ing man because he was the son of a 
working man and he, too, probably knew 
what it was to work at hard labor in the 
carpenter’s shop, the field, the sheep fold, 
and the vineyard. Jesus had great attrac- 
tion for men, particularly the strong heart- 
ed working man. Great hymns, poems, 
stories and pictures have been written and 
painted around the idea that Jesus was a 
workman. As we continue to study the 
picture let us listen to the words of a 
poem, the author of which is unknown. 


Porm: “In The Carpenter Shop” (first 
verse ) 


“T wish I had been His apprentice, 
To see Him each morning at seven, " 

As He tossed His gray tunic about Him, 
The Master of earth and of Heaven. 
When He lifted the lid of His work-chest, 

And opened His carpenter’s kit, 
And looked at His chisels and augers, 
And took the bright tools out of it; 
When He gazed as the rising sun tinting 
The dew on the opening flowers, 
And He smiled at the thought of His Fa- 
ther 
Whose love floods this fair world of 
ours ; 
Then fastened the apron about Him, 
And put on His workingman’s cap, 
And grasped the smooth haft of His ham- 
mer 
To give the bent woodwork a tap, 
Saying, “Lad, let us finish this ox yoke, 
The farmer must finish his crop.” 
Oh, I wish I had been His apprentice 
And worked in the Nazareth shop.” 
—Author unknown 


Hymn Porm: “My Master Was a Worker” 


My Master was a worker, 
With daily work to do, 

And he who would be like Him 
Must be a worker too; 

Then welcome honest labor, 
And honest labor’s fare, 

For where there is a worker, 
The Master’s man is there. 


My Master was a comrade, 
A trusty friend and true, 
And he who would be like Him 
Must be a comrade too; 
In happy hours of singing, 
In silent hours of care, 
Where goes a loyal comrade, 
The Master’s man is there. 


My Master was a helper, 
The woes of like He knew, 
And he who would be like Him, 
Must be a helper too; 
The burden will grow lighter, 
If each will take a share, 
And where there is a helper 
The Master’s man is there. 


Then, brothers brave and manly 
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Together let us be, 
For He, who is our Master, 
The Man of men was He; 
The men who would be like Him 
Are wanted ev’rywhere, 
And where they love each other 
The Master’s men are there. 
—WILLIAM GEORGE TARRANT 
LEADER: One of the great hymns written 
on this theme is the one we know, “O 
Master Workman of the Race.” Let us 
sing it now. 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 


Worsuip THRouGH Givinc: As_ for 
April 1 

PostLupE: “Savior, in the Words We 
Say.” Tune, Horsham 


3 ao. 
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Junior High Department 


by Nelle Morton* 


TuHemeE For Aprit: From Easter to Pen- 


tecost 


For the Worship Committee 


Easter, as a holiday, has passed. Easter, 
as a fact in Christian history, is with us 
and will be with us always. For six weeks, 
in some of our churches, we used the Len- 
ten season to prepare ourselves for Good 
Friday and Easter. For one week in all 
Christian churches we observed the most 
holy day—Easter Sunday. We took com- 
munion. We wore new hats. We sang of 
the Risen Christ. And, now, what? 


It is good to have such a season during 
our church year. It is better to let Easter, 
shorn of its holiday trimmings, be contin- 
ually with us. It is for this reason that 
an after-Easter, rather than a pre-Easter 
series of worship’ suggestions, are given 
here. The Easter eggs and bunnies, the 
Easter clothes and corsages, are out of 
date until next Easter season. But what 
of Easter remains to guide our worship, 
to enrich our living, and to determine our 
desiring? 

The meaning of Easter cannot be dis- 
pensed with in a day. For the fact of 
Easter must be confronted by every Chris- 
tian and reckoned with all during the 
year. 


Secure from the junior highs (Easter 
Sunday would be an appropriate time for 
this) written statements of what Easter 
means to them. You may pass out self- 
addressed penny postals Easter Sunday, 
asking that a part of the day’s observance 
for them be thinking for a few moments 
of its meaning to them and to all Chris- 
tians. What difference does Easter make 
all the year? Request that the cards be 
dropped in the mail not later than Mon- 
day morning. Use them in a worship 
committee meeting early in the week to 
plan for April services. 


The ideas for these worship suggestions 
are from junior highs. Many boys and 
girls came two or three times after the 
initial conversation to tell something else 
which had come to them. Always the 
“something else” was deeper than the first 
idea expressed. Here are some of their 
ideas with the theme-thought culled from 
each: 


“Tt makes you think when you sing and 
pray to a God who could raise Jesus 
from the dead.” 

and from this, 
Apri, 1—O Lord, Thou Art Our God. 


“You oughtn’t to be scared to die or 
scared of anything, any more.” 
and from this, 
Aprit 8—“‘Because I live, ye shall live.” 
“If you obey God who cannot fail, then 
maybe you make a lot of mistakes but 
you don’t fail, that is really.” 
and from this, 
Aprit 15—Following the Master 
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“If all the churches in the world and 
all the Christians lived together like 
they were the brothers they are, then 
we wouldn’t have any war in Korea.” 

and from this, 


Apri, 22—The Christian Community 


Apri, 29—“‘The Spirit of Cod Is Upon 
Us? 
Let these suggestions help you to plan 
your own services, beginning with the 
ideas you receive from your group. 


April 1 

THEME: O Lord, Thou Art Our God 

GROUP: 

O Lord, thou art my God, 

I have no good beyond thee. . . 

I. . . call upon thee who are worthy to be 
praised. 

For who is our God, save the Lord. . . 

I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, 
among the nations, 

And will sing praise unto thy name. 


Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
MepiraTion: “It Makes Us Think’? 


Leader: They reached the brink of a 
Korean hill. The temperature was 27 de- 
grees below zero. They had trudged in a 
blinding blizzard to a fate they knew not 
what. For days they had moved in un- 
certain confusion in thinking of the kind 
of world that drives men to battle. 


One voice began a hymn; another 
joined, and then another. The three 
paused and sang together: 

“Our God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come.” 


They stood firmly, singing all stanzas to 
the end. They sang of “hope for years to 
come,” yet they knew there would prob- 
ably be no earthly “years to come” for 
them. They were outnumbered and knew 
the battle would probably be lost. They 
knew they might even lose the war. Then 
how could they sing of God like that? 


(Silence) 


Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” (all stanzas) 


Leader: How can we sing of God like 
that? 


(Silence) 


The boys on the Korean hillside sud- 
denly knew God was Lord of all life, of 
all history, of all time. (Silence) 


The meaning of Easter for the Christian 
is not newness of springtime, is not flow- 
ers or sunrise services, not baskets, or eggs 
or bunnies. (Pause) Easter is not even an 
empty tomb, or angels in white robes. 
These are for Easter day, used by writers 
of the Gospels to explain something which 
had happened which was so wonderful 
they could find no other means of describ- 
ing it. (Pause) 

The meaning of Easter—the Easter 
which lasts into April and May and De- 
cember and all time—is God. God did 
something in the history of the world, in 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, 
that made us know for all time what he is 
like. (Pause) 


1Story based on report of soldier. 


Easter is not even the promise that there 
shall be life after death—that is secon- 
dary. fi 

The Easter for all the davs oi the year 
is that: 

God is alive. 

God is Eternal. 

God is the Lord of what has been, and 
what is being, and what is yet to come. 

God is God in the Risen Christ. 


Hymn: “Ancient of Days, Who Sittest 

Throned in Glory” 

PRAYER: 

O God, forgive us if we are ever prone 
to worship thee for fear of punishment. 
Forgive us if we are tempted to worship 
thee in hope of reward. Take away our 
hope of gain or our fear of loss, until we 
see thee as thou art, and worship thee for 
thyself.?_ In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


April 8 
TuemMeE: “Because I Live, Ye Shall Live” 


Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 

LEADER: 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth or 
the world, 


Even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God. 


(Silence) 


Story: “We Are Not Afraid” 

Robert sat with his father in the living 
room the day after his mother’s funeral. 
The letters and cards were spread out on 
the table before them to be answered be- 
fore his father went back to his office and 
Robert returned to school. Notes had 
come from his friends, a card from his 
junior high class at church school, and 
many from people he did not know. 

“Dad, what does ‘passed away’ mean?” 

“It means ‘died,’ Son.” 

“Why don’t people say it, then? Why 
do they say ‘gone’: ‘since your mother has 
gone away’? Some say she is ‘asleep,’ or 
‘she went to her rest,’ and this one says 
‘gone home.’ ” 

“I am not sure, Son. It may be a habit.” 

“It sounds funny, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, to me and you, I guess it does. 
But that is because we are not afraid to 
say dead.” 

“Why are some people afraid to say 
dead?” 

“I asked the newspaper editor that 
when they changed the notice I had writ- 
ten. The editor said, ‘Well, dead sounds 
so, well, so dead, so final. So we do not 
use it.’” 

“But it is final, isn’t it Dad?” 

“Yes, certain parts of it are very final. 
You see your mother and I and you boys 
have tried to be pretty honest with each 
other about life. And we want to be 
just as honest about death. Being dead is 
just being dead. You and I can say that 
because we are not afraid of death.” 

“Why are we not afraid of death?” 

“I believe we can say dead in the way 
we do because we believe in God. And 
God is life. God is life while your mother 
was living. God is still life, although your 
mother is dead.” 

“You believe that mother will live 
again? That she will someday be with 
God?” 

“I think the spirit of your mother, the 
part that made your mother what she was, 
and made us love her, is alive, now. Per- 
haps that is why we sat together on her 


2Idea from Moslem Mystic’s Prayer. 
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bed after she had stopped breathing, in 
awe and wonder at the mystery which 
happened before our eyes. I wonder how 
you felt. I looked at her and felt that her 
body was like a house that she had lived 
in a long time. But, now she was done 
with it. She had worn it out. That is why 
I was anxious that the funeral service not 
be a sad act of looking to the grave, or 
of an expression the grief of those 
who love her, but that it be a worship 
of God. We know God better because your 
mother lived—and died. God showed us 
that he was life through the Risen Christ. 
If we believe that we are not afraid.” 

“Gee, Dad. I don’t believe I can stand 
it sometimes without mother. But there is 
something wonderful in her death, isn’t 
there? Something that is not sad at all.” 

They wrote in silence then Robert began 
again: 

“Dad, is that why you are not afraid 
for Don and Jimmy?” 

“T guess it’s the same reason, Bob. You 
remember we talked through ail of these 
things before Don went to war and Jimmy 
decided he could not fight. We read and 
talked and thought and prayed. You were 
in on much of it when we talked about 
the evils in our society and world, and 
ourselves, which led to war. We talked 
about our stupid blunders and we talked 
of the kind of God we believe in and what 
he is ever doing in the world. 


“Well, you know the result. Don felt it 
was right to fight, that he was a part of 
the evil which led to conflict, and he 
could never escape to the bitter end. Don 
knows death is a possibility. He is not 
afraid. I am not afraid for him either. He 
believes he is right, and that is more 
important than what may happen to him. 


“Now Jim, for some of the very same 
reasons, cannot fight. He believes that 
because we have sinned thus far there is 
no reason for further sinning. He says we 
need to repent and be used for righteous 
rather than destructive means. He knows 
the price he will pay. Ridicule, perhaps 
from friends. Imprisonment, maybe even 
death. Jim believes he is right. He is not 
afraid. I am not afraid for him either. 
Bob, we hope they come back. We need 
them. But they, as was your mother, were 
dedicated to Something which is for 
always.” 

PRAYER: O Thou, who art the resurrec- 
tion and the life, believing thee, we live. 
Forgive our half-belief. Amen. 

Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy” 


April 15 

THEME: Following the Master 

Catt To Worsuip (Responsive) : 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, 

All ye... 

Serve the Lord with gladness, 

And come before his presence with singing. 


Sing the Doxology 


Know ye that the Lord, he is God; 
It is he that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves. 


We are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture. 


Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise. 


Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
And who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 


He that walketh uprightly 

And worketh righteousness, 

And speaketh the truth in his heart; 
He that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbor; 
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Nor taketh up reproach against his neigh- 
bores 

He that doeth these things shall never be 
moved. 


Hymn: “He Who Would Valiant Be” 
“* “Whatsoever—Wherever” 


A Baptist missionary to Japan was once 
asked why he returned from internment 
in one of the worst Japanese war prisoner 
camps with such a good attitude toward 
all people, both Japanese and others, and 
with no horror stories about his treatment. 

His brief reply was that he felt his im- 
prisonment to be the will of God. When 
he and his wife faced the decision of com- 
ing home or staying in Japan, they de- 
cided he should stay, knowing that being 
a prisoner was a possible outcome. Grant- 
ed, he said, that God had guided him to 
stay, he felt that God had a special mis- 
sion in camp for him. 

It was while in prison camp that he 
read: 

Whatsoever things are true, 

Whatsoever things are honorable, 

Whatsoever things are just, 

Whatsoever things are pure, 

Whatsoever things are of good report, 

If there be any virtue, and if there be 

any praise, 
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Think of these things. 

(Philippians 4:8, 9) 
These were words that had been written 
in prison. The missionary was in prison 
reading them. What meaning did they 
have for him, now? And for the first time 
he knew their meaning. It was not, as 
many think, an advice to go around look- 
ing only for the good and beautiful and 
lovely and pure. It meant that in whatever 
situation one is—even in prison—he is to 
find within it the good. 

So in the midst of the tragedies which 
occurred, he came to see all people as 
God’s children. He found kindness in many 
of his guards. He found truth and purity 
in many of the prisoners. 

PRAYER: 

O God, we do not, any of us, expect 
to escape from problems in school which 
confuse us; difficulties with friends in our 
neighborhood which annoy us; temptations 
to jealousies which frustrate us, and often 
hatings which poison us. But day by day 
may we be delivered from ourselves, so 
that we may seek even within these con- 
ditions the good from thy hand, the truth 
from thy wisdom and the lovely from thy 
love. : 

Keep us ever in thy love when our re- 
peated mistakes would separate us from 
it. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


April 22 
Tueme: The Christian Community 
GROUP: 


O praise the Lord, all ye nations, 

Praise him all ye peoples, 

For his merciful kindness is great toward 
us; 


And the truth of the Lord endureth for- 
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ever. 

Praise ye the Lord. 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” (By St. Francis, to tune Lasst 
Uns Erfreuen. With Alleluia) 

Story: “A Hymn and a Gun” 

George was ordered to guard German 
prisoners. He marched his little group out 
to work each day with a gun in his hands. 
One day as he looked at his men he 
realized they were young fellows, not older 
than he was. He watched their faces as 
they worked. They had homes and families 
in Germany, he thought to himself, as he 
had in North Carolina. Perhaps some of 
their homes were Christian, with mothers 
praying for them, as his mother did for 
him. Suddenly George had a great desire 
to talk to them. But he knew no German 
and they no English. Motions and ges- 
tures were inadequate for his need of 
communication. So he began to hum a 
tune: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
the German Ein Feste Burg, with words 
and music by Martin Luther. 

One shovel stopped, was dropped to the 
ground. The young man who had held it 
wheeled around and looked George full in 
the face; then he sang in German every 
stanza. It not only bound George to him, 
he wrote, but a fellowship was created 
which drew the entire group together. 
And George added that he did not need 
his gun any longer. 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 

LEADER: 


A community is more than an area of 
land on which a certain number of peo- 
ple live in relationship to each other. A 
community may be a group of people with 
the same interests. A Christian community 
is a group of people dedicated to one Lord 
and Master, seeking to live daily in the 
light of that dedication. Now, George dis- 
covered he and a German prisoner were 
of the same community of God. Paul wrote 
to the Church at Philippi and called this 
community a “colony of heaven.” 

Group: 

Behold, the dwelling place of God is with 
men. 

And he shall dwell with them, 

And they shall be his peoples, 

And God himself shall be with them. 

And be their God. 


PrayeR (To be written ahead of time by 
a junior high, expressing the desire that 
the group become a little community of 
God or a real fellowship of Christian 
boys and girls.) 

Hymn: “At Length There Dawns the 
Glorious Day” 


April 29 

THEME: The Spirit of God Is Upon Us 

LEADER: 

In him was light, 

And the light was the light of men, 

And the light shineth in darkness. 

(Pause) 

And all the darkness of the world cannot 
put out the light of one small candle. 


(Pause) 

The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord. (Proverbs 20:27) 

INVOCATION: 

Thou who art light, enlighten our minds, 

Thou who art light, brighten our spirits, 

Thou who art light, shine on our way 
through the days that we live. Amen. 


MEpITATION: “He Has Sent Me” 


Leader: And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his 
glory . . . full of grace and truth... 
And Jesus said: The spirit of the Lord is 
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upon me, because he has sent me to 
preach good tidings to people who are 
poor. 

Voice: Two million Korean refugees are 
the emergency poor of the earth. (Silence) 

Leader: He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives. 

Voice: The earth is shackled with many 
political leaders who hope for gain, and 
voters who buy and sell their citizenship, 
and boys and girls who seek to get ahead 
of each other in schools, clubs and even 
in churches. (Silence) 

Leader: And recovery of sight to the 
blind. 

Voice: Men lash out in blind fury 
against that which would threaten their 
so-called security: civil rights and a health 
bill. Boys and girls are equally blind when 
their standing or rating is affected by any 
other person or when a more equitable 


democratic process is evolved. (Silence) 

Leader: To set at liberty them that are 
bruised. 

Voice: No nation is free until Jews, 
Negroes, Mexicans, Indians and all others 
within her borders are full and responsible 
citizens. (Silence) 

Leader: To proclaim a new world be- 
ginning with the Lord-at-hand. 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 
LEADER: 
You, too, shall receive power 
When the spirit of God comes upon you, 
And you shall be witnesses unto me 
In your school, 
In your state, 
And unto the far places in the earth 
where need is. 
Hymn: “Breathe on Me, Breath of God” 


me te en, Young vople’s 


Departments 


by Calvin C. Meury* 


THEME FOR AprRiL: Forward Through the 
Ages 


For the Leader 


During the month of April we are go- 
ing to consider the course of the Christian 
Church through the ages. Immediately 
after the Crucifixion and Resurrection the 
few followers of Jesus were a bewildered 
lot without the physical presence of their 
Leader. From that inauspicious beginning 
the Christians throughout the world today 
number more than six hundred million. 
How can we account for this? Who was 
responsible? We will try to find the an- 
swers through the lives of great individual 
Christians who have carried the church 
along throughout its stormy yet triumphant 
history. Then we will ask ourselves on the 
final Sunday where we fit into the picture. 
Have we a responsibility in the continuing 
course of the church in the years ahead? 


April 1 
THEME: Forward Through the Ages with 

Paul 
PRELUDE: “Forward Through the Ages” 
LEADER I: (The introduction above may be 

used here.) 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 

(Note: Let us make this a theme hymn 
for the month. Sing it each Sunday and 
make an earnest effort to memorize it.) 
Leaver II: “To Everyone” 

“For I am not ashamed of the gospel of 

’ Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth; to the 
Jew first, and also to the Greek.” (Romans 
1:16.) 

These are the words of the first great 
Christian leader whom we will consider 
this month. In the Apostolic age it was 
Paul who caught the meaning of Christ’s 
universal gospel of love and grace. He 


*Youth Director, Reformed Church in America. 
March, 1951 


caught it most fully, stated it most clearly 
and won adherents to it most effectively. 
Before his conversion to Christ and Chris- 
tianity, Paul was a Pharisee, an active 
defender of orthodox Judaism, and a per- 
secutor of the followers of Christ. After 
his conversion, racial prejudice and reli- 
gious bigorty became as foreign to him as 
they were to Christ. He surmounted fron- 
tiers of race and creed and sought to 
unite people through a personal allegiance 
to Christ. 

In the “mother” church at Jerusalem 
some of the Jewish Christian leaders 
brought charges against Paul for allowing 
Gentiles to become members of the Chris- 
tian church without performing all the 
ceremonies required by the Jewish law. 
Paul contended that if the ideas of these 
“Judaizers’ prevailed, Christianity could 
not be the religion of people of all races. 
Must one obey Jewish forms of law be- 
fore he can be a Christian? The first 
council of the Christian church was called 
together at Jerusalem to decide this issue. 

Few victories in all history of the Cbris- 
tian Church are more important than this 
one won by Paul in Jerusalem. By tear- 
ing Christianity loose from its Jewish fet- 
ters, he saved it from the fate of a minor 
sect and raised it to the position of a 
world-wide religion. 


LeEApER I: Our scripture is all taken from 


the Book of Acts and deals with stra- 
tegic events in the life of Paul. 

His Conversion—Acts 9:1-6, 18-20 

The First Christians—Acts 11:25, 26 

His Mission to the Gentiles—Acts 13:44- 
46; 14:26, 27 

Paul in Greece—Acts 17: 22-28 

His Trial Before King Agrippa—Acts 
26: 19-23, 27, 28 

Paul in Rome—Acts 28:16, 30, 31 

PRAYER: Dear God, help us, we pray thee, 
to say together with Paul: “For I am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to everyone that believeth; to the 


Jew first and also to the Greek.” Amen. 
Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 


April 8 


TueEemeE: Forward Through the Ages with 
Augustine 


PRELUDE: “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken” 


Catt To Worsuip: Read the first stanza 
of the above hymn. 

Hymn: “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken” 


PoEM: 


“Build me a world,” said God, 
“Out of earth’s fairest dreams. 


Heaven must be its dome 
Lighted by prophet gleams. 


Justice shall be the stones 
On which my world shall rise; 


Truth and love its arches 
Gripping my ageless skies; 

Out of dreams on the earthly sod, 
Build me a world,” said God. 


—TuHomas Curtis Ciark’ 

LEADER: Augustine has been called the 

most important person between Paul 

and Martin Luther in the march of the 

Church forward through the ages. Why? 

Who was Augustine and what was his 
significant contribution? 


AUGUSTINE, DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


Reader I: Augustine was born in North 
Africa in 354. His father was a heathen, 
his mother a devoted Christian, but he did 
not follow her example in his youth. Al- 
though he became a brilliant teacher, he 
was practically without religion and his life 
was loose morally. His mother persuaded 
him to hear Ambrose, the famous bishop 
of Milan. Ambrose preached a strong ser- 
mon on the purity of Christ. Augustine 
became convicted of sin and was converted 
to Christ. His mother’s prayers for him 
were answered. He returned to North 
Africa, sold his estate and gave to the 
poor. He was ordained a priest and later 
was elected bishop of Hippo in North 
Africa. He lived a noble life, determined 
and fearless, and labored hard for the 
church until his death. 


Reader II: In Augustine’s time (354- 
430) Rome was captured and destroyed 
by the Goths under the leadership of 
Alaric (410). Rome was then the center 
of the world. When it fell, it seemed to 
many that everything fell. Many of its in- 
habitants scattered to the four corners of 
the earth. All hope of progress disappeared. 
Extreme pessimism took over. 


The pagans blamed Christianity for what 
had happened. They claimed that the 
adoption of Christianity as the official 
religion of the Roman Empire (392) was 
the cause of the disaster. The gods were 
taking revenge for man’s desertion of 
them. Christians as well as non-Christians 
were suffering. Surely, this was proof 
enough that the God of the Christians 
lacked the power to protect not only 
civilization but even his own followers. 


Was there no word in defense of Chris- 
tianity? From North Africa the challenge 
was answered when Augustine gave to the 
world his famous book, The City of God, 
generally considered to be the greatest 
defense of Christianity ever written. Some 
have called it “The Encyclopedia of the 
Fifth Century,” but it is much more than 
that. In it is a legacy of hope for trou- 


1Taken from The Christian Century. Used by 
permission. 
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bled times. The ultimate destiny God has 
prepared for his church will abide amid 
changes that take place in temporal states. 
In the long run righteousness will prevail 
and the earthly city will be transformed 
by the heavenly city of God. 


ScripTuRE: Matthew 13:31-34; 
17:20, 21; Revelation 11:15 


PrayER: The Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


April 15 
TuEme: Forward Through the Ages with 
the Reformation Leaders 


PRELUDE: “Forward Through the Ages” 
Scripture: John 8: 25-32 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
TALKs: 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION 

The name of Martin Luther has been 
so closely identified in our minds with 
the Reformation that we forget the many 
others who were instrumental in bringing 
it about. In our story of the march of the 
church forward through the ages, we are 
going to consider this morning along with 
Martin Luther some of these others with- 
out whom Luther’s contribution would 
have been less effective. 


Reader I: Joun WycuirF 

John Wyclif is often called the Morning 
Star of the Reformation. In his day, the 
middle fourteenth century, the audacity of 
the Pope’s claims had been growing stead- 
ily. John Wyclif was a famous teacher 
and lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford 
University, who resisted these claims. He 
left the University to become a parish 
priest, fearless and honest, and soon ex- 
posed the abuses and doctrinal errors in 
the church. He began a pamphlet war. He 
attacked the wealth of the church, con- 
trasting it with the poverty of the poor. 
He said the church was not centered in 
the Pope and cardinals but in the people; 
the law of the church was the Bible. To 
make the Bible known he translated it 
from Latin into the language of the peo- 
ple. He sent out great numbers of preach- 
ing evangelists into the towns and villages. 


More than once the Church tried to 
bring Wyclif to trial; five times the Pope 
denounced him and demanded his punish- 
ment but, fortunately, he had the pro- 
tection of * powerful members of the British 
nobility. 

He died in 1384, nearly 125 years be- 
fore the Reformation took place, yet it was 
his teaching and ideas, planted in the 
minds of the people, that awaited the 
warmth and glow of Martin Luther. 


Reader II: Joun Huss 

John Wyclif, the leader, was dead but 
his teachings spread to the continent. John 
Huss, in Bohemia, became the spiritual 
son of Wyclif. John Huss, who was head 
rector at the University of Prague, aroused 
the opposition and resentment of the arch- 
bishop by his fiery sermons on the true 
nature of the Church. The archbishop 
publicly burned 200 of John Wyclif’s pam- 
phlets and sent John Huss into exile in 
1409. While in exile Huss wrote many 
books and tracts which eventually brought 
about the national church in Bohemia, in- 
dependent of the papacy. 

This conflict, so bitterly fought in Bo- 
hemia, soon spread to all parts of the 
Holy Roman Empire until the Pope was 
forced to call a General Council to try 
to bring peace and restore unity. Natural- 
ly, the first step was to silence opposition. 

Huss was ordered brought before the 
Council. He was accused of teaching Wy- 
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clif’s doctrines, resisting the archbishop, 
advocating the separation of church and 
state, appealing from the Pope to Christ, 
and inciting the people to violence. He 
was given one chance to recant. He re- 
fused and stood firm. He was stripped of 
his clothes, and a paper crown with three 
devils painted on it was placed on his 
head with the words, “We commit thy 
soul to the devil.” Then he was taken to 
the public square and burned at the stake. 


This was in 1415—over one hundred 
years before the Reformation. The martyr- 
dom of Huss consolidated his followers 
who later were a vital part in the general 
movement of the Reformation. 


Reader IIIT; Martin LuTHER 


That which he knew he uttered, 
Conviction made him strong; 

And with undaunted courage 
He faced and fought the wrong. 

No power on earth could silence him 
Whom love and faith made brave; 

And though four hundred years have gone 
Men strew with flowers his grave. 


A frail child born to poverty, 
A German miner’s son; 

A poor monk searching in his cell, 
What honors he has won! 

The nations crown him faithful, 
A man whom truth made free; 
God give us for these easier times 

More men as real as he! 


—MarIANNE FARNINGHAM? 


Reader IV: Joun Catvin 

Under Martin Luther the first period 
of the Reformation took place, with the 
break from the Roman Catholic Church, 
the destruction of old ideas and the birth 
of new ones. With his death a new chal- 
lenge came—to weld these new thoughts 
and ideas into a constructive whole. This 
became the task of John Calvin, a French- 
man. He intended at first to enter the 
priesthood but became dissatisfied with 
the teachings of the Church and became 
a lawyer. In 1532 he experienced a de- 
cided conversion and began at once to 
preach the doctrines of the Protestant 
Reformation. France was a Catholic coun- 
try and to be a Protestant was to be a 
marked man, so he was forced to flee to 
Switzerland. 


Here Calvin worked long and hard and 
published his greatest work, The Institutes 
of the Christian Religion. It is a master- 
piece of Protestantism and gave to the 
Protestants a logical statement of their 
beliefs and an outline of church govern- 
ment. Luther made an assault on an old 
system; John Calvin built up a new one. 
His influence spread throughout Europe 
and he is an authority even down into 
our day. When Calvin died, the Pope of 
Rome is said to have remarked, “The 
strength of that heretic consisted in this, 
that money never had the slightest charm 
for him. If I had such servants, my 
dominions would extend from sea to sea.” 
RESPONSIVE PRAYER: (Write out before- 

hand on blackboard or if possible hand 

out copies.) 

Leader: For Christ, who is the corner- 
stone of our faith, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For his apostles, to whom he 
gave power to accomplish his work, 

Response: We praise thy name, O God. 

Leader: For the men and women of the 
early church who have shown us what it is 
really to believe, 


?Taken from Poems with Power to Strengthen 
the Soul, by James Mudge. Published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. Used by permission. 


Response: We are grateful, O God. 

Leader: Before the martyrs and saints, 

Response: We humbly bow, O God. 

Leader: For the joy of living with 
Christ, for the privilege of working for him 
in our church, 

Response: We thank thee in gladness, 
O God. 


CLosinc Hymn: “The Son of God, The 
Prince of Peace” 


April 22 

Tueme: Forward Through the Ages—The 
Church in Our Land 

PRELUDE: “Forward Through the Ages” 

CALL TO WorRsHIP: 

Lift thou,;thy world, O Christ, 
Closer to thee: 

Cleanse it from guilt and wrong; 
Teach it salvation’s song, 

Till earth, as heaven, fulfill 
God’s holy will. 

Amen 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 

LEeApER I: We have been following the 
course of the Christian Church as it 
has gone forward through the ages on 
the shoulders of its great leaders. Today 
we come to the beginnings of the Church 
in our land and will see how its course 
was charted by the devotion of the early 
colonists and the determination of one 
man in particular, Roger Williams. 


Leaver II: ‘Roger Williams” 

We are all familiar with the historical 
fact that the first settlers of our own 
country came seeking religious liberty. But 
even in the early colonies, there were 
degrees of religious liberty. In Boston, it 
was compulsory to conform to Puritan 
rules or be expelled. If anyone gossiped, 
or kissed his wife in public or stayed 
home from church service, he was not 
tolerated. Plymouth was the most liberal 
and Salem was “in the middle.” 

To this country in 1631, came Roger 
Williams, an ordained minister in the 
Anglican Church but not tolerated in 
England because of his liberal views. Here, 
he first refused the pastorate of the most 
important church in America because it 
demanded rigid conformity to the Anglican 
Church. He at once declared his belief 
in the complete separation of church and 
state. He went from colony to colony but 
always stirred up the conservatives until 
finally he was banished. 

He lived a winter with the Indians and 
then founded the town of Providence, in 
Rhode Island. Here everyone was guar- 
anteed freedom of conscience and worship. 
Here Anabaptists, Quakers, Jews, all were 
welcomed. Roger Williams fought for the 
principle that would give to each one 
who came to America the right to choose 
his own kind of religion. To him we owe 
much of the spirit of religious freedom 
and democratic conscience for which our 
country has stood as a beacon in the 
world. 


Litany oF FairH AND CourRAGE® 


(Write out the Scripture passages for 
easier reading. The responses may be giv- 
en by a second person, leading the group 
as in prayer.) 

Leader: (Reads Hebrews 11:36-40) 

Response: Make us worthy, O God, of 
the suffering and heroism of thy faithful 
servants of the past. Fill us with their 
devotion that we may bear witness to thy 


Adapted from ‘Christian Courage’? in New 
Hymnal for Christian Youth, copyrighted by the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor. Used 
by permission. 
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truth in our time. Amen. 

Leader: (Reads Psalm 46: 1-3) 

Response: Grant us faith to trust thee, 
our Father, in all times of difficulty and 
perplexity. Be thou before us, and beside 
us to lead us in the way of thy truth. 
Amen. 

Leader:* (Reads Philippians 4:8) 

Response: Give us strength, our Father, 
that we may not doubt these great spiritual 
truths, and that we may be dedicated 
increasingly to them. May we grow from 
day to day in the likeness of thy Son, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Leader: (Reads Ephesians 6:10-18) 


Hymn or Depication: “Give of Your 
Best to the Master” 


April 29 
THEME: Forward Through the Ages— 
The Ecumenical Church 


PRELUDE: “Forward Through the Ages” 
Catt To WorsuiP: 4th stanza of hymn, 


“Lord of all being, throned afar” 
Hymn: “Forward Through the 
ScRIPTURE: Psalm 90 
TaLks: “What Next for the Church?” 

Leader: During the past Sundays in 
April we have been thinking of a few 
of the many great leaders who have 
brought our Christian church to the high 
place of honor and influence which it 
holds in the world today. In about 2000 
years it has grown from a handful of 
frightened followers gathered in the Upper 
Room in Jerusalem to many millions in 
every continent. But we all know that the 
world as a whole is far from Christian. 
Just as the early Christians said, “What do 
we do next?” so must we ask ourselves this 
same question. 


First Voice: lt seems to me the first 
thing we have to do is wake up to how 
important the church is in the life of the 
world. I would like to read a statement 
from Dr. Rufus M. Jones, a famous Quaker 
and former professor of philosophy at 
Haverford College: 


“Christianity, as a living movement, 
saved civilization when the Roman Empire 
fell, and we who share in the spirit and 
life of that movement, must keep steadily 
at this distinctive mission. The darker the 
world, the deeper the virus of hate, the 
more glowing must be our Christianity, 
and the more triumphant must be our 
faith. Through all the shifts and changes, 
through all the confusions and turmoils, 
Christ’s life remains the central spiritual 
hope of the world.’ 


Second Voice: Yes, the world-wide 
Church, or the ecumenical Church as we 
are learning to call it, is important but it 
seems to me we have got to make the 
idea more personal—feel that it touches 
us—that we have a definite part in mak- 
ing ‘one world for Christ” or realizing 
we will have no world at all. Young peo- 
ple in the past seemed to have a better 
outlook on world unity than the older 
folks. In 1855, the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.s was organized by young men. 
In 1894, the young women followed suit 
with their World Y.W.C.A.s. In 1895, 
another youth world organization, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, be- 
gan. The First World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth was held in the summer of 
1939 at Amsterdam, Holland, and the 
Second Conference was held in July, 1947, 
at Oslo, Norway, attended by 1,400 young 
people from seventy-one nations, who wit- 


Ages” 


‘From Worship Resources for Youth by David R. 
Porter, published by Association Press. Used by 
permission. 
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nessed for Christ in worship, fellowship 
and service. The World Council of 
Churches was formally constituted in 1948 
at Amsterdam, Holland, with a strong 
youth division. 


Third Voice: These young people must 
be “the cream of the crop.” May I sug- 
gest ways in which we may “follow in 
their train?” 


First—Be active in the youth work of 
our own church. 

Second—Participate in local and na- 
tional union conferences and councils. 

Third—Develop an interest in local and 
world-wide youth projects; caravans, 
work camps, mission aid and student 
work, 

Fourth—Create in ourselves and others 
a world-wide friendship and knowl- 
edge. 

Fourth Voice: We cannot all be leaders, 


however. Many of us must always remain 
followers. But let us each one remember 
that there can be no strong leaders with- 
out loyal followers. Whether we are work- 
ing in a large group or a small group, 
there is something we can do, and if we 
do not do it, it may not be done. Through 
all the changing centuries, the Christian 
Church has kept going. Let us then catch 
from those leaders who have held it stead- 
fast through the years, some of their en- 
thusiasm, devotion and courage. Then the 
gospel of Jesus will be heard in our day 
and continue to inspire the generations 
ahead. 


Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 

PRAYER: For Christian youth all around 
the world, that we may all be loyal and 
faithful, that we may hold our Chris- 
tian ideals high, and do honor to the 
church of Jesus Christ in our day. 


a new 
translation 


Its usefulness as a 
"tool" in Bible 
study-—at all age 
levels——cannot be 
too highly rated! 


This great translation of 
the Bible into today’s lan- 
guage has been hailed 
throughout the world. Mil- 
lions have found greater 
help, enjoyment and inspi- 
ration in its pages. Lay- 
men, Sunday school 
teachers, college professors, 
students and ministers of 
all faiths have found it in- 
valuable in gaining a deeper 
understanding and appre- 
ciation of the Bible. 
Complete Bible, #B1, 

Cloth. $3.75 
New Testament, #T11, cloth. 
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@ “THE MOFFATT BIBLE is always on my 
study desk. The profound scholarship rep- 
resented in its research and the choice dic- 
tion revealed in its pages make it a most 
valuable aid to one’s personal devotion 
and to the ministers’ professional service. 
| never develop a text without consulting 
Moffatt.".—RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


@ “It has given me many subtle and valu- 
able insights into scriptural meanings. 
Despite the fact that | have used it for 
years, | find it ever new and fresh in stim- 
ulating deeper understandings."’ 
—NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


@ “Far and away the most valuable of 
all modern attempts to put the Bible into 
more understandable English."’ 

—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


@ “Nothing since the King James version 
has been more important.”’ 
—DANIEL A. POLING 


@ “James Moffatt’s achievement in trans- 
lating single-handed the whole Bible into 
a modern language is scarcely matched in 
recent history...—HENRY J. CADBURY 


@ ‘The best modern translation of the 
Bible. It is distinguished by three quali- 
ties which are seldom found in combina- 
tion: profound learning, sound critical 
judgment, and literary skill.” 

—E. F. SCOTT 
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The Blind Spot in American 
Public Education 


By Clyde Lemont Hay. New York 11, 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. 110 p. 
$2.00. 

This brief but well written book is a 
plea for including religion in public edu- 
cation. The writer discusses the current 
moral and spiritual illiteracy, the growing 
secularization of public education and the 
significance of the Champaign Case opin- 
ion, and challenges the public school to do 
something about the problem. While he 
reiterates his belief that this problem can 
be solved, it is not too clear whether he 
thinks it should be done through the com- 
mon core approach, the enrichment ap- 
proach set forth in the report of the 
American Council on Education, or the 
spiritual values approach. 

The author seems to be grossly misled 
when he quotes from the single chapter in 
the volume, The Public Schools and Spir- 
itual Values which supports religion as 
necessary to spiritual growth, while the 
entire volume with this exception holds 
that religion is not necessary to such 
growth. He is pessimistic about the future 
possibilities of the “schools” of the church 
—Sunday, week-day and vacation. This 
line of argument would seem to lay him 
open to the charge that the public, tax- 
supported school is being asked to help the 
church in its weakness, which idea is the 
very one banned by the central principle 
of the. Supreme Court’s opinion in the 
Champaign Case. A better attitude would 
be both the strengthening of all church 
sponsored educational agencies and a far 
larger inclusion of religion in public edu- 
cation for education’s sake. 


Nevertheless, here is an informative ad- 
dition to a rapidly mounting literature on 
a crucial subject and one which does aid, 
we believe, in stimulating thought and, we 
hope, action toward the worthy end. 

EOL Ss: 


Handbook of Group Discussion 


By Russell H. Wagner and Carroll C. 
Arnold. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1950. 322 p. $2.75. 


Don’t start to read this book on a day 
when all you want is a bit of light read- 
ing. Read this book by all means when 
you want a thorough treatment of group 
discussion with an abundance of practical 
help for leading and participating in it. 

The definition of discussion which the 
authors provide is in itself a good illustra- 
tion of the nature of the book. They de- 
fine discussion as “group deliberation, us- 
ually carried on through oral discourse 
under the guidance of a leader, aiming at 
the cooperative solution of a problem 
through reflective thinking.” 

There is an interesting chapter on “the 
bases of belief” which deals with the kind 
of evidence that should be admitted to 
group discussion and the process of rea- 
soning by which the evidence is used. 


oF 


The process of systematic group discus- 
sion is divided into six steps which are 
recommended for general use: 

Step 1, Defining and limiting the problem- 
question. 

Step 2, Analyzing and evaluating the prob- 
lem. 

Step 3, Establishing criteria or standards 
by which solutions will be judged ac- 
ceptable or unacceptable. 

Step 4, Examining the consequences of 
each available solution. 

Step 5, Selecting the preferred solution or 
solutions. 

Step 6, Putting the preferred solution into 
effect. 

The closing chapter is a clear and in- 
formative treatment of types and forms of 
discussion. 


There is a long appendix—as valuable 
as it is long! It includes five fully report- 
ed specimens of discussion and a variety of 
other materials which will be helpful to 
one who is analyzing the discussion proc- 
ess and who is finding his own way into 
more effective use of it. This handbook 
will be a valuable resource for all teachers 
and group leaders who work: with youth 
and adults. It will be especially valuable 
to ministers, directors of Christian educa- 
tion, supervisors and other leaders of lead- 
ers. 

Le Gs 


Here | Stand. A Life of 
Martin Luther 


By Roland Bainton. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 422 p. $4.75. 


The blurb on the cover of this book, 
which received the 1950 Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury $7,500 award, promises “sound his- 
torical scholarship,” “keen insight into Lu- 
ther’s religious problems,” and the re-crea- 
tion of the spiritual setting of the 16th 
century, showing Luther’s place within it 
and his influence upon it. The blurb prom- 
ises that this book will bring the spirit 
and message of Martin Luther to life to- 
day. Such adjectives as “authoritative,” 
and “dramatic” excite one’s interest. 


It is a fascinating experience to leaf 
through the book and see the woodcuts 
and engravings of Luther’s own time— 
some satirical and some symbolical. The 
format of the book, with its large print 
and its attractive title pages, invite the 
reader to come in. 


Thus having entered, the reader finds in 
Roland Bainton a host who evidently has 
lived many hours with the rich bibliogra- 
phy found in the book, and offers to his 
readers a learning experience with not a 
dull moment. The author’s capacity to se- 
lect material which is both erudite and 
exciting is matched by a writing style 
which speaks of Thuringia “where men of 
piety still rear churches with arches and 
spires straining after the illimitable” (page 
25). The text sparkles with sentences that 
catch, like this sanguine observation: “If 
only Luther could have left God out of it 


now and then, he would have been more 
humane.” ‘ 

This is not a mere “sweetness and light” 
biography. It deals candidly with causa- 
tive factors in the life of a great man, as 
they relate to the struggles of his own soul 
and the time in which he lived. The foi- 
bles of Martin Luther are not ignored. To 
be sure, the author invariably ends up in 
the role of an advocate, but the reader is 
impressed with the absence of blind appre- 
ciation. 

Here I Stand has already been recom- 
mended for reading by many reviewers, 
both religious and secular. The purpose 
of this review is to advocate it to church 


school teachers for the following reasons: 


1. We church school teachers tend too 
glibly to assume the basic tenets of Prot- 
estantism. Our adherence to the Word of 
God and our conceptions of justification 
by faith have come to us too easily. Here 
is an opportunity to discover anew with 
what great price they have been defended 
and transmitted to us. 

. 2. It has been frequently said in recent 
years that teachers of religious education 
are theologically illiterate. If there be 
any truth in this accusation, one can 
scarcely conceive of a better way to be- 
come theologically alive than to enter into 
the struggles of the Wittenberg professor. 

3. This book makes sufficient allusion to 
the parallel movements in the Reforma- 
tion to stimulate further study. 

4. The book helped at least one teacher 
to rethink ways in which the modern 
teacher of the Word of God must be crit- 
ical, both of the ziet-giest of his own time 
and of the religious institutions of which 
he is a part. At least one teacher has been 
inwardly stirred to discern the points in 
Christian faith and life at which he must 
say, ‘“Here I stand—TI cannot do otherwise 
—God help me!” 


EE Ei ee 
The Life and Times of 
Martin Luther 
By J. H. Merle D’Aubigne. Chicago, 


Moody Press, 1950. 559 p. $3.50. 


This is a biographical sermon of 559 pages 
which sets forth the proposition that “The 
history of the Reformation is the history of 
one of the greatest outpourings of the life 
that cometh from God.” The book does 
not presume to portray objectively the life 
of a man of God. Written in stately lan- 
guage, and without the many little human 
touches which adorn the Bainton biogra- 
phy, it is the story of the way in which 
God raised up a man for a day which 
“waited in expectancy.” 

This is the first of the Tyndale series of 
great biographies. Written in the middle 
of the last century, it continues to provide 
a factual and appreciative record of the 
Reformation as it was embodied in one 
man. 

H. H. K. 


The Heritage of the Reformation 
Edited by Elmer J. Arndt. New York, 
Richard R. Smith, 1950. 264 p. $3.00. 


Twelve essays are here written in com- 
memoration of the centennial of Eden 
Theological Seminary, of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. All but two of the 
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Prayer Book 


For the Family Circle and 
for Personal Devotions 


Edited by 
KARL H. A. REST 


In this book the family will 
find a treasury of prayers for 
every occasion, and for every 
season of the year. The prayers 
are both ancient and modern. 
They are classified for easy ref- 
erence under such themes as 
Evening Prayers, Morning Pray- 
ers, Adoration, Thanksgiving, 
Contrition and Confession, Con- 
secration and Commitment, 
Sickness, Sorrow and Bereave- 
ment. One section offers pray- 
ers related to events in the 
home, such as birthdays, con- 
firmation, leaving home for 
school, marriage anniversaries. 
The final section is entitled 
Holy Days and Holidays. 


192 Pages—$1.50 


Order from your bookstore 


The Christian Education Press 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


essays are by faculty members; these two 
are by Reinhold and H. Richard Niebuhr, 
who have other connections with the sem- 
inary. 

The essays cover such subjects as the 
Bible, Jesus Christ, the sacraments, preach- 
ing, liturgy, prayer, ethics, and ecumenics. 
Of most interest to Christian educators 
will be ‘Education, Christian Education, 
and the Reformation,” in which Harold A. 
Pflug traces the contributions of Protest- 
antism to modern education and outlines 
some of the issues between these two to- 
day. The statement of the International 
Council of Religious Education on religion 
and public education is referred to and 
quoted several times. 

LeP 


Christ and Community 


By Gilbert A. Beaver. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1950. 367 p. $3.00. 


This review has been a tough assign- 
ment! It was undertaken eagerly. The 
theme is compelling. Gilbert Beaver is one 
who is remembered—after slight acquaint- 
ance thirty years ago—with admiration 
and respect. The glimpse we get (unfor- 
tunately it is only a glimpse) of his farm 
and his achievement in the realm of ‘“‘com- 
munity” makes one wish to visit him there. 
So, everything conspired to make the read- 
ing of this book a joy. Alas, it was a 
chore, in spite of very great agreement 
with Mr. Beaver’s ideas. 

Now it may be true that, as Lincoln 
said, ‘for those who like that sort of thing 
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it is the sort of thing they would like” but 
I had to struggle with it. A large share 
of the 330 pages cover aspects which seem, 
to this reader, only remotely pertinent. To 
be sure, almost anything you can mention 
in the realm of human relationships is the 
better when done in “community’—and 
the kind of community for which Jesus 
stood. That does not justify Mr. Beaver 
in “going to town” with quotes from 
“Source of Civilization” to the latest re- 
ports from the World Council of Churches! 
The main theme is not enhanced by know- 
ing that “the real, though often hidden, 
cause of mental or emotional disturbance 
and lack of energy ‘may be constipation, 
eyestrain, etc.’” 

There are too many quotes and para- 
phrases even though they are duly ac- 
knowledged. Had the quotes been printed 
in indented paragraphs the book would 
look pretty spotty. I chose a chapter at 
random. Of approximately 500 lines, 265 
lines are direct quotes or paraphrases. 

Of course there is a mine of information 
in a book which ranges over the fields of 
biblical criticism, theology, medicine, agri- 
culture, sociology, physics, education, and 
more, as gleaned from Lecomte du Nouy, 
Millikan, Shaw, Hadfield, Compton, Til- 
lich, Gerald Heard, Origen, and 140 oth- 
ers! But, please, Mr. Beaver, enough is 
enough. Just take most of the table of 
contents, add a few connecting sentences, 
slip in a bit more out of your own rich 
experience, and then you will be giving us 
something we can digest. 

Pau G. Macy 


Personalities in Social Reform 


By G. Bromley Oxnam. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 176 p.: 
$2.00. 

Six illustrious characters are delineated 
by the master prophet of contemporary 
social Protestantism. Bishop Oxnam has 
attempted to demonstrate through these 
personalities “that man can lay hold upon 
scientific means to achieve moral ends.” 
The issues of freedom and democracy are 
constant themes. The author finds that 
“Theirs is the reform that regenerates.” 

The persons treated are: Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
David E. Lilienthal, Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
Albert Schweitzer. Respectively, they il- 
lustrate that the scholar, the minister, the 
administrator, the saint, the missionary 
can be social reformers. 

Lars 


The Greatest Story Ever Told 


By Fulton Oursler. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1950. 332 
p. $5.00. 

To the well-written and simple language 
of Fulton Oursler’s narration of the events 
in the life of Jesus, this edition adds un- 
usual illustrations taken from the paint- 
ings of Kenneth Riley. The pictures, the 
large type and the attractive format make 
this a beautiful gift edition. Some of the 
paintings portray Jesus as from Anglo- 
Saxon stock, but many of them are strik- 
ing, different from the usual characteriza- 
tion, and have a strength of portrayal that 
adds immeasurably to the story. 

P.R. 


» Read 


AND TO Use 


SO WE BELIEVE, 
SO WE PRAY 


By George A. Buttrick 


For every Christian who would more 
fully understand the meaning and the 
living of his faith—a penetrating ex- 
position of our fundamental beliefs, 
culminating in the Lord’s Prayer. A 
richly rewarding book that brings new 
light to faith, new breadth and depth 
to prayer. $2.75 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 
By Paul E. Johnson 


A social and psychological study of the 
basic concept of Christianity—what it 
means, what it requires of us, how it 
can relieve the tensions in the world 
today. A significant book for pastors, 
parents, teachers—all thoughtful read- 
ers. $3 


CHURCH USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUALS 


By Howard E. Tower 


For every local church leader—pastor, 
teacher, superintendent, educational di- 
rector—here is a thorough, usable pre- 
sentation of audio-visual materials, re- 
sources, and 
techniques — a 
practical guide 
to selecting and 
using motion 
pictures, _ slides, 
filmstrips, re- 
cordings, etc. 
Illustrated. 
$2.50 


At Your 
Bookstore 


r vorlete 3 bette 
G ier 
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Someone you love is hoping for_a Bible 
this Easter. Ask to see the famous National 
Bibles—there is one to meet every Bible 
need . . . including those with covers in color. 
No. 254X—Reference Bible. India pa 
self-pronouncing; Black leather, overlap- 
ping covers; round corners; gold edges. 
No. 255XB—Same; Blue leather. 

No. 256XM—Same; Maroon leather. 

No. 251X—Same; Black morocco leather 
with full leather lining. 


AT YOUR 


ty 
Ask ca 


Regus. Panou 


National sistes 


BOOKSTORE 


BELOVED KING JAMES. VERSION 
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Locking Gorward Be 


through the 
EASTER season 


How many persons can you 
make happy with a gift of 
the Scriptures— 


Also, it is none too early 
to begin thinking about 
Children's Day. 


Later, supplies may be low 
on your favorite item and 
perhaps prices will be 
higher. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Si., Boston 8, Mass. 
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White PIPE-TONE 
FOLDING ORGANS 


. . . the LAST WORD in 
folding organs. Marvelous yol- 
ume resonance and purity of 
tone. Tropically treated. Fa- 
mous over the world for 50 
years. Write for free catalog. 
Substantial, convenient. 
A. L. White Mfg. Co. 
1900 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 22, lil. 
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The Religious Revolt 
Against Reason 

By L. Harold DeWolf. New York 16, 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 217 p. $2.50. 


By 


Dr. De Wolf, who is professor of systematic 
theology at Boston University, here treats 
with competence the conflict between rea- 
son and faith posed by neo-orthodox theo- 
logians. After opening with a discussion 
of the revolters (Kierkegaard, Barth, Brun- 
ner, Niebuhr) and their predecessors, the 
author sets forth very objectively their 
charges against reason, and in their own 
words so that the reader is almost con- 
vinced of the soundness of the criticisms. 
Dr. DeWolfe finds that their charges 
against reason are fourfold: its objectivity, 
its presumption, its ineffectiveness, and its 
evil results. In the third chapter he re- 
futes these criticisms and finds that they 
are not entirely valid. 

He then discusses eight objections to 
irrationalism, such as that it is self-de- 
structive and that it threatens the very 
possibility of communication. 

The author then analyzes four values in 
the revolt against reason and shows why 
reason must accept these values. They are: 
rejection of relativism, refusal to limit 
God’s being to the bounds of our knowl- 
edge, condemnation of sophisticated inde- 
cision, and the observation that reason is 
dependent upon faith. 

He analyzes five types of reason and 
finds that only one is adequate for religion, 
namely “that type of synoptic method 
which appeals to unlimited comprehensive 
coherence.” 

The last section of the book states the 
author’s personal position, that is, that 
faith and reason are mutually dependent. 
“What is needed is both more reason and 
more faith, combined in the same people.” 

baiP. 


Where Prayer and Purpose Meet 


By Helen E. Tyler. Evanston, Illinois, 
The Signal Press, 1949. 311 p. $2.00. 

In 1874 at the first Sunday School As- 
sembly at Chautauqua Lake, New York— 
the forerunner of the great summer train- 
ing enterprises of Protestantism—there was 
conceived the idea of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Later that year 
in a church in Cleveland, Ohio, that or- 
ganization was born. Its story of 75 years 
is told in this book by a former editor of 
W.C. T. U.’s magazine, Union Signal. In- 
teresting personalities—foremost among 
them being Frances E. Willard—and his- 
tory-making events are described. This is 
the only history of the W.C.T.U., so it 
will be of interest to all those concerned 
with the alcohol problem and the “tem- 
perance” way of dealing with it. 

1, P5 


A Voice for God 


By Wilbur M. Smith. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1949. 224 p. $2.50. 


In pedestrian style Dr. Smith, who is a 
professor at the Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary in Southern California, tells the life 
story—and much else—of Rev. Charles E. 
Fuller, who since the middle Twenties has 
been one of America’s prominent radio 
evangelists. The author gives much de- 
tail about cities and places, about gold 
mining, orange groves, radio broadcasting, 
and other phases of human life and en- 
deavor that touch on the life of Mr. Ful- 
ler. However, he gives little insight into 


the dynamics, personal life, and character 
of this man who preaches to millions each 
week over “The Old Fashioned Revival 
Hour.” 

Ps 


Additional Books Received 


*Ar Work witH Younc ADuLTs. Ed- 
ited by Allen S. Ellsworth. New York, 
Association Press, 1950. 122 p. 

Baptist WorLD ALLIANCE, Eighth Con- 
gress, Cleveland 1950. U.S. A. Philadel- 
phia, The Judson Press. 374 p. Minutes, 
papers, and various data. 

*CHATS FROM A MINISTER’sS LIBRARY. 
By Wilbur M. Smith. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company,1951. 283 p. $2.50. 
~*CoLLEGE TEACHING AND CHRISTIAN 
VaLuEs. Edited by Paul M. Limbert. New 


York 7, Association Press, 1951. 187 p. 
$2.75. 
*Dreep Is THE HuNncER. By Howard 


Thurman. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1951. 212 p. $2.50. 


*Dynamic WoRSHIP PROGRAMS FOR 
Younc Prope. By Letitia W. Wood. 
Boston 16, W. A. Wilde Company, 1950. 
198 p. $1.75. Services using many out- 
dated methods and based on theology ac- 
ceptable only to most conservative groups. 

*Four PHILOSOPHIES AND THEIR PRAG- 
TICE IN EDUCATION AND RELIGION. By J. 
Donald Butler. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1951. 551 p. $4.00. 


*JoHNnN Kwnox’s History oF THE RE- 
FORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 2 volumes. By 
William Croft Dickinson. New York, Phil- 
osophical Library, 1951. Vol. I, 374 p. 
Vol. II, 498 p. $15.00 for both volumes. 


*JouN Knox IN ContTROvERsy. By 
Hugh Watt. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. 109 p. $2.75. 


*On Tus Rocx. By G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1951. 117 p. $1.50. 


*PASTORAL COUNSELING, Irs THEORY 
AND Practice. By Carroll A. Wise. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1951. 231 p. 
$2.75. 

*READINGS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT Work. By Lorene M. Pacey. 
New York 7, Association Press, 1951. 343 
p. $6.00. 

*TuHE RELIGION OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ERS. By R. H. Edwin Espy. New York 7, 
Association Press, 1951. 216 p. $2.75. 


*RESTORING Worsuip. By Clarice Bow- 
man. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 223 p. $2.50. 

SocraL Work YEAR Book 1951. Edited 
by Margaret B. Hodges. New York, Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, 1951. 
696 p. $5.00. 


*So We BeEuieveE; So We Pray. By 
George A. Buttrick. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 256 p. $2.75. 


*SrTuDIES IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY: 


1. Baptism in THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Oscar -Cullman. Chicago 4, Henry 
Regnery Company, 1951. 83 p. $1.50. 

2. THE Otp TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS 
ENVIRONMENT. By G. Ernest Wright. 116 
p. $1.50. 

3. Tue New TESTAMENT AGAINST ITS 
ENVIRONMENT. By Floyd V. Filson. 104 


p. $1.50. 

Tue Worp 1n SEAson. By Hughes 
Press, 1951. 176 p. $2.00. 29 brief ser- 
mons based on the seasons in the Christian 
calendar and their application to Christian 


living. 


*To be reviewed, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


PE Be bat in Rostiecas 


Curriculum units, program materials, 
and teaching helps recently published 


Compiled by Mildred A. Magnuson* 


Once EACH QUARTER, in the March, 
June, September, and December numbers 
of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, there is presented a list of new- 
ly published graded curriculum, general 
program materials, and teaching helps. In 
this number there are included titles of 
some church school materials prepared for 
use in the quarter to come, April-June, as 
well as units for the current quarter. 

The following list has been prepared 
with the cooperation of member and re- 
lated agencies of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. These materials should be 
ordered from denominational book stores 
or from the publishers indicated. 


Sunday Church School 
Series 


Prrease Nore: For information concern- 
ing the curriculum of your denomination, 
write to your own denominational publish- 
ing house. This list is limited to informa- 
tion concerning new materials which are 
prepared for use over a period of years. 
The series listed here are not evaluated 
with reference to other curriculum, and it 
is important that every reader be thorough- 
ly aware of all of the church school series 
and other resources of his own denomina- 
tion, 


Bethany Graded Lessons 
St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1951. 


PRIMARY: For teachers, First~ Year 
Primary Quarterly for the Teacher, pub- 
lished quarterly, 152 pp, 45c. Pupils’ read- 
ing books, for use at home, 48 pp, 25c 
each, for four consecutive quarters: First 
Year Primary Bible Stories. For use by 
teachers in the church school and for 
parents in the home: Primary Picture Set, 
quarterly packet, 8 pictures, $1.50. For use 
by the pupils in the church school and at 
home: Primary Activity Materials (Pupils’ 
Work Sheets), published quarterly, 12 
sheets, 18c. For parents: Message to Par- 
ents, 8 pp, published quarterly, 4c each. 


Bible and Life Series 

Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1950. 
SENIOR: Course XII, Part 2, Faith- 

fully Yours, by Ralph E. Knudsen. Teach- 

er’s book, 128 pp., 45c; pupil’s book, 128 

pp., 25c. 

Canadian Bible Lesson Series 


Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church Pub- 
lishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1950. 


*Executive Director, Department of Curriculum 
Development, Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 
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INTERMEDIATE: April to June quar- 
ter: Paul the Dauntless, by Ernest E. Long. 
The Intermediate Teacher, 80 pp., 30c.; 
The Intermediate Class, 64 pp., 15c. 

SENIOR: April to June quarter, by 
Ben T. Holmes. The Senior Teacher, 80 
pp., 30c.; The Senior Class, 64 pp., 15c. 


Judson Graded Series 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1951 

PRIMARY: Course I, Parts 2 and 3, 
by Margaret M. Clemens. Teacher’s book, 
152 pp., 45c.; My Bible Book, 48 pp. 
(pupil’s home book), 25c.; Activity Packet 
(12 sheets) 18c.; Message to Parents, 8 
pp., 8c.; Picture Set, $1.50. 

Pilgrim Series 
Boston 8, Pilgrim Press, 1951. (April to 
June quarter. ) 

KINDERGARTEN: Once Long Ago, 
by Mary Owen Bruce. Designed to give 
the kindergarten child some of the Old 
Testament stories, 48 pp., 25c. Kinder- 
garten Teachers Guide, by Verna Hills 
(issued quarterly) ; features general articles 
on the needs of kindergarten children, the 
teacher’s spiritual growth, and “how-to-do- 
it,’ also teaching plans based on the 
children’s book; 64 pp., 32c. Kindergarten 
Activities (issued yearly); contains direc- 
tions for activities which will be used by 
the children in church school and at home, 
32c. Kindergarten Teaching Pictures (is- 


sued annually) ; eighteen pictures in color, . 


$2.40 a set.) 


GRADES 1 AND 2 (or 1, 2 and 3): 
With My Whole Heart, by Florence Dun- 
lap Heron. Pupil’s reading book, illus- 
trated, uses the Ten Commandments as a 
basis for understanding why people need 
rules, 50 pp., 25c. Primary Teacher's 
Guide, by Ida M. Koontz (issued quarter- 
ly) ; contains week-by-week teaching plans 
and articles for personal enrichment and 
training, 42 pp., 32¢. Primary Activities 
(issued quarterly) ; packet of activity plans 
for use in church school and at home, 15c. 
Primary Teaching Pictures (issued yearly) ; 
18 large pictures in full color, $2.40 a 
set. 
GRADES 3 AND 4: Friends of Jesus 
Today, by Mazelle and John Edward 
Thomas. Describes how Christianity helps 
people in everyday living. Pupil’s edition, 
32 pp., 28c.; teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 28c. 

GRADES 5 AND 6 (or Grades 4, 5 
and 6): We Belong, by Alice Geer Kelsey. 
A course to help junior boys and girls see 
themselves as receiving privileges and pos- 
sessing responsibilities as part of their local 
church. Pupil’s edition, 48 pp., 30c; teach- 
er’s guide, 64 pp., 28c. 

JUNIOR HIGH: Christians in Our 
Community, by Ethel Tilley. In practicing 
ways of being Christian in their commu- 


nity, junior high young people develop an 
appreciation of their privileges and re- 
sponsibilities in family, church, school, and 
community. Pupil’s edition, 96 pp., 35c; 
teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 60c. 


SENIOR HIGH: Our Families and Our 
Futures, by Roy A. Burkhart. This course 
helps young people to appreciate the val- 
ues and obligations of home life and pre- 
pares them to establish their own homes 
and take their places in the community. 
Pupil’s edition, 96 pp., 35c; teacher’s 
guide, 64 pp., 60c. 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS: Christianity Changes Things, 
by Kendig B. Cully. Proposes a charter for 
faith and action. It shows how the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward the universe and his 
attempts at living according to Christian 
principles are bound to have an effect on 
society. Useful in helping parents acquire 
background on the courses their children 
are studying in church school. Pupil’s edi- 
tion, 96 pp., 35c; teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 
60c. 


FAMILY BOOK: The Family Adven- 
tures, by Elizabeth C. Allstrom, illustrated 
by Janet Smalley. This helps the family to 
find ways to have Christian experiences 
within the home and in the community. 
It is a source book with suggestions for 
family activities, including directions for 
things to do, worship experiences, hobbies, 
and fun, 32 pp., 50c. 


FILMSTRIP: Christian Living in Our 
World. Script prepared by Dr. Paul H. 
Veith. Points out that Christian living be- 
gins at home and spreads into the com- 
munity and world. In addition to its use 
in the church school, the filmstrip will be 
helpful in discussions of Christian family 
life, stewardship, and intercultural rela- 
tions. Price $3.00. 


Electives 


FOR INTERMEDIATES: 


Whai It Means to Be a Church Member, 
by Warner M. Hubbard, Nashville, New 
York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, for the 
Editorial Division of the General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church, 
1950, 32 pp., 25c. An elective unit for 
intermediates for use in church schools, 
institutes, and special groups. 


FOR OLDER YOUTH AND ADULTS: 


Growth in Grace. A manual of Adult 
Instruction, by William M. Horn. Phila- 
delphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1951, 128 pp., 
65c. This book provides information and 
guidance which will help prospective 
church members to join wholeheartedly 
and intelligently in the program of the 
church, and encourages the life and activi- 
ties which will lead to further Christian 
growth. It contains several chapters that 
are closely related to the Lutheran Church, 
such as “Lutheran Worship,” “The Lu- 
theran Church in America,” and “Luther- 
ans, Roman Catholics, Other Protestants.” 


Weekday Religious 
Education 


Cooperative Series 


| A Complete Series Of Beautiful 
NATURAL COLOR SLIDES 


é CHURCH-CRAFT 


Scenes in full color from the land 
where Jesus lived and taught —scenes 
which Jesus saw during His Child- 
hood and Ministry — Nazareth, Beth- 
lehem, the Jordan, Capernaum, and 
many other places. Interesting and 
authentic. Photographed on Church- 
_ Craft’s Palestine Expedition. Study 
vy Guide with each set gives Bible narra- 
i] tive, geographical and historical data. 


Write For Complete List 


Te ea (Oe 
Bible Slides are 2” ie T 
x 2” in protective CHURCH CRAFT 
binders for use in Pictures 
any standard slide 


projector. 


3312 LINDELL BLVD. e ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


GRADES 3 AND 4: The Story of Jesus, 
by Blanche Hoke. In thirty sessions the 
story of Jesus is carried from the world’s 
need for a Savior before his birth to the 
spreading of the story by his friends after 
his resurrection. Each pupil’s book covers 
fifteen sessions and provides pictures, maps, 
stories, poems, songs, and things to think 
about and do. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 
1950, for the Cooperative Publication As- 
sociation. Teacher’s book, 200 pp., $2.00; 
two pupil’s books, 32 pp., 25c. each. 


Vacation Religious 


Education 

Cooperative Series 

GRADES 1, 2 AND 3: Everyone Needs 
a Church, by Lois Eddy McDonnell. 
Nashville, New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, for the Cooperative Publication As- 
sociation, 1951. Purposes: to help the 
pupils increase their understanding and 
appreciation of their church and the neigh- 
boring churches; to help them think of 
the church as a fellowship of people and 
to learn ways of worship long ago and 
today; to help them learn how the church 
reaches out to serve others; to give them 
opportunities to experience joy in serving 
others through the church. Teacher’s book, 
160 pp., 75c.; pupil’s books, All About 
Churches (for Unit. 1), and All About 
Church Helpers (for Unit Il); each book, 
ten sessions, 24 pp., 25c. 


United Lutheran 


Ten session vacation church school se- 
ries published by the Muhlenberg Press, 
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THE STORYTELLER 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Jeanette Perkins Brown 


De for those who appreciate the value of storytelling as an 
important method of teaching, and who recognize it as an art which 


must be mastered through study and practice. 


In discovering and experi- 


menting with these techniques leaders learn what a story really is, and 
what it can do, to recognize its relation to other forms of teaching, and 
(especially) to make the study and practice of storytelling the delightful 


venture it is. 


Text Published for the Co-operative Publication Association 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Philadelphia, 1951. Series title: “The 


Cities Jesus Visited.” 


NURSERY: Three-Year-Olds in Sum- 
mer, packet of 10 sheets of pictures for 
nursery children. Teacher’s book, with 10 
sheets bound in for reference, includes 
session programs. 


BEGINNER: A Trip to Jesus’ Land, a 
workbook of 15 sheets of cutouts, 20c. a 
copy, $2.00 a dozen. Teacher’s book, which 
includes the workbook, 25c. Ten complete 
session programs, with stories, games and 
conversation. 


PRIMARY: Traveling With Jesus, a 
workbook of 32 pp., including 10 sheets 
of cutouts, 25c a copy, $2.50 a dozen. 
Teacher’s book, which includes the work- 
book, 35c; session programs, with selected 
list of correlated projected aids. 


JUNIOR: Let’s Go Where Jesus Lived, 
a workbook of 32 pp., with reading, pic- 
tures, and tests for the pupil, 30c. a copy, 
$3.00 a dozen. Teacher’s book, which in- 
cludes the workbook, 35c; includes pupil 
resource material, teacher’s guidance, and 
selected list of correlated projected aids. 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR: Watching 
Jesus While He Works, a workbook of 32 
pp-, with Bible study and activities cor- 
related with visual material, 30c. a copy, 
$3.00 a dozen. Teacher’s book, which in- 
cludes the workbook, 35c; pupil resource 
material, teacher’s guidance, and list of 
correlated projected aids. 

YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT: The Dif- 
ference Jesus Makes, a compact discussion 
book of 32 pp., with correlated projected 
aids, suggestions on “how to use,” and 
session programs providing outlines for 
Bible study and several areas of discussion, 
30c. a copy, $3.00 a dozen. 


Leadership Resources 
At Work with Young Adults, edited by 


14 Beacon St,, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Allen S. Ellsworth. New York, Association 
Press, 1950, 128 pp., $1.50. This booklet 
surveys the needs of eighteen-to-thirty 
year olds and how the Y.M.C.A. meets 
these needs. It puts together some of the 
best local experience in organizing work 
for this age group, programming, selecting 
and training leaders, financing, and evalu- 
ating. 

Leadership of Teen-Age Groups, by 
Dorothy M. Roberts. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1950, 208 pp., $3.00. Mrs. 
Roberts shares the principles for organiza- 
tion, leadership, and program planning 
that have proved acceptable to and effec- 
tive with teen-age groups. She helps adults 
to see young people as they are. With 
much illustrative material, but without 
technical language, she shows how good 
adult leadership makes the difference be- 
tween happy, learning groups and indi- 
viduals and unhappy, defiant or aggressive 
groups and individuals. 


Missionary Education 


Protestant Episcopal Church, the National 
Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York, 1950. 


Down County Roads, by Gloria Jameson. 
A Christian education unit for younger 
children. Stories from six types of rural 
missions: Church’ School by Mail, Navajo 
Indians, Chapel on Wheels, Vacation Bible 
School, Rural Church Institute, and Moun- 
tain Mission in Virginia. Unit includes a 
sample mission plan, activity suggestions, 
and a suggested service of worship for the 
church school. Price 10c. 

Children of the Lord. A guide for lead- 
ers of older boys and girls. Contains sug- 
gestions and resource material for clergy, 
superintendents and church school teach- 
ers for special study of rural America 
through Lent. To be used in connection 
with Down Country Roads. Price, 10c. 
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Books for Children and 


Young People 


The Bible Story for Boys and Girls 
(New Testament), by Walter Russell 
Bowie. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951, 192 pp. plus 19 color inserts, 
$2.50, cloth. A simple retelling of the 
most significant story of all time—the story 
of Jesus and his followers. This book, and 
the Old Testament volume in preparation, 
contain material selected for its interest to 
children as well as its significance. Simple 
explanations are woven into the text. 
(ages 9-13) 

Games for Boys and Girls, by E. O. 
Harbin, illustrated by Karl J. Murr. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 160 
pp., $2.00, cloth; $1.35, paper. Several 


EVERY 
Religious 


Leader 


should read 
this booklet... 


hundred games for children. Arrangement 
is by places where they can most suitably 
be played: home; playroom; outdoors. 
(ages 7-12) 


Saddle for Hoskie, by Elizabeth Pack, 
illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 96 
pp., $2.00, cloth. A Navajo boy learns 
about self-sacrifice in this book which gives 
a vivid picture of the modern Indian’s 
way of life and an unusual perspective on 
some of the white man’s customs. (ages 


7-12) 


Ann of Bethany, by Georgiana Dorcas 
Ceder, illustrated by Helen Torrey. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 96 
pp., $2.00, cloth. A story of a little girl 
who sees the Wise Men, saves her baby 
brother from Herod’s executioners, warns 


How to make your presentations 
more effective with VISUAL AIDS 


This is a new booklet, written by a clergyman in 


consultation with others, for all who are interested in more 


effective religious instruction. Many unusual applications 


for opaque, slide and slide-film Delineascopes are 


described in 48 profusely illustrated pages. 


For your FREE COPY write Dept. P154 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION e BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


March, 1951 


Christ, the second Person of the Godhead, 
and His great work of Redemption. Based 
on the Bible these two filmstrips pic- 
torially summarize the life and death and 
esurrection of Jesus, our Savior, and their 


meaning for us. 


Two Filmstrips— 79 Frames — 35mm 
Complete With Study Guide 


$600: Per Set 


curators T | 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Order From. 
Your Dealer 
Or Write Direct 


9312 LINDELL BLVD. eo 


28th just East of 5th Ave. 


Mary and Joseph of their peril, and holds 
in her arms the holy Baby. (ages 8-12) 


John Wesley, by May McNeer, illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1951, 96 pp., $2.50, 
cloth. The dramatic story in words and 
full-color pictures of this “horseman of 
the Lord.” From the first chapter, “A 
Cottage Home,” to the last, ‘““God’s Good 
Rider,” this book follows the adventures 
of John Wesley who, undaunted by 
churchly critics, rude mobs, or his own 
slight stature, traveled the length and 
breadth of England and braved the wil- 
derness to preach the word of God. (ages 
9 up) 


This Is My Faith, by Edgar N. Jack- 
son. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1951, 64 pp., 50c, paper. A brief intro- 
duction to the meaning of the Protestant 
faith and its importance in an individual’s 
life. (Young people) 
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New Business Head, 
Mid-West Office 


Everett L. Crum 


CHICAGO, Il.—Mr. Everett L. 
Crum, of Jacksonville, Illinois, has been 
appointed the Mid-West office director of 
the Central Department of Treasury and 
Business, and of the Central Department 
of Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. He is also business manager of 
the Mid-West office, the former Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. He 
will thus take over many of the duties of 
Mr. Norman E. Tompkins, who is now the 
Executive Director of Publications and 
Distribution for the National Council, with 
headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Crum has a degree from the School 
of Commerce at the University of Illinois, 
with majors in accounting and business 
management. Upon graduation from the 
University, he was employed by the Kresge 
Company and has since served as Assist- 
ant Manager for two of their stores in the 
Chicago area. He is a devoted Christian 
layman, and a leader in the young adult 
work of his local church, the Chicago 
Heights Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). 


New Children's Editor 


Appointed 

BOSTON, Mass.—Miss Frances W. 
EASTMAN has joined the staff of the Di- 
vision of Christian Education of the Con- 
gregational Christian churches as Editor 
of Children’s Religion, a monthly mag- 
azine for workers with children. For the 
past six years Miss Eastman was Director 
of Religious Education for the Congrega- 
tional churches of Hawaii, and lived in 
Honolulu. Before going there she was di- 
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rector of religious education for Presby- 
terian churches in Minneapolis and in To- 
peka, Kansas. 


National Council Activities 


in Radio and Motion Pictures 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. Ronatp 
BrinceEs, formerly president of the Pacific 
School of Religion, has been named _exec- 
utive director of the department of broad- 
casting and films of the National Council 
of Churches. Dr. Truman B. DouGLass 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
managers of the new department, and 
Rev. Everett C. PARKER has been named 

The new department is the result of a 
merger of the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion and the Protestant Film Commission. 
During its first complete calendar year of 
operation, the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion, headed by Mr. Parker, produced and 
arranged for 2,128 radio and television 
programs. The Commission also produced 
36 transcriptions and four television films 
which are being used by local stations all 
over the country. 

It is planned that PauL HEARD, execu- 
tive secretary of the former Protestant 
Film Commission, will be director of films. 
The department will have offices at 220 
Fifth Ave., New York, and in Hollywood. 

The Department of Audio-Visual and 
Radio Education of the Division of Chris- 
tian Education will cooperate with the 
Central Department of Broadcasting and 
Films, utilizing mass media of communi- 
cations for Christian education purposes. 
Miss Rosser, Director of the DAVRE, is 
a member of the Program Committee. A 
similar cooperative arrangement will be 
maintained between the Central Depart- 
ment and all other Divisions of the Na- 
tional Council. 


Councils in Action 


EVANSVILLE, Ind—The Evansville 
Council of Churches recently announced 
the appointment of the Rev. Nevin E. 
DANNER as Executive Secretary of the 
Council. He succeeds the Rev. F. Marion 
Tharp. Mr. Danner comes to the Evans- 
ville Council from the pastorate of the 
St. Johns Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Milton, Pennsylvania. 


HURON, S. D.—Dr. ArtHurR A. 
ScHADE resigned December 31 the position 
of Executive Secretary of the South Da- 
kota Council of Churches. He will, how- 
ever, continue to give one-third of his time 
to carry on council activities until March 
15 or until his successor is named. Dr. 
Schade is to be the head of the South 
Dakota Home and Hospital Association. 
His particular responsibility is administra- 
tor of the new $240,000 hospital in Faulk- 
ton. He will also continue to promote the 
retirement homes in Huron and Yankton. 


Walter E. Myers, 1873- 
1950—Religious 


e 
Education Leader 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—On December 20, 
1956, Mr. Water E. Myers died in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, where he had gone to 
be with his son and the family over the 
holidays. He had been for twenty-seven 
years the General Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Religious Education 
and its predecessor, the Pennsylvania Sab- 
bath School Association. He was famil- 
iarly known to thousands of Christian edu- 
cation workers as ‘“The Chief.” 

Mr. Myers was educated in the Erie 
public schools and in Denison University. 
He was an accountant for eighteen years 
before beginning work with the Erie Y. M. 
C.A. During this period he was for 
twelve years the faithful and efficient sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association. 

In the spring of 1920 Mr. Myers was 
called to be superintendent of the Adult 
Division of the State Sabbath School As- 
sociation. Three years later he was chosen 
general secretary. Many significant ac- 
complishments marked his administration, 
including the founding of Camp Kanesa- 
take and the setting up of the education 
committee. 

After his retirement Mr. Myers was 
asked to write a history of the State As- 
sociation. He did a good deal of valuable 
work on this but was forced to give it up 
because of failing health. 

Outside his vocational relationships, Mr. 
Myers was known for his devotion to his 
family and his church. As a member of 
the Chestnut Street Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, he was active in all phases 
of its work. He also served his denomina- 
tion in many capacities. 

Mr. Myers was active in the Interna-. 
tional Sunday School Association and its 
successor, the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. For many years he 
served on the legislative body as well as 
on various committees. He helped develop 
and was greatly interested in the work of 
the Employed Council Officers Association. 


Ages 50 to 80 Accepted 
For Life Insurance 


Policy Builds Cash-Loan Values 


An excellent policy to provide funds for 
your dependents or help pay expenses of 
your last illness or burial is now written 
for men and women of ages 50 to 80 by 
a legal reserve company. Non-assessable. 


Benefits are not cut and rates do not 
go up as you grow older. It is a Whole- 
Life policy with Increasing Benefits for 
Natural Death. Does not terminate at age 
a Convenient monthly premium payment 
plan. 


You incur no obligation in sending for 
“Free Life Insurance Information — Ages 
50 to 80.” No salesman will call. Address 
your letter or penny postal (state your 
age) to Old American Insurance Company, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Dept. L-318M. 
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Preparationfor Marriage and Home Making 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Pastor counsellors and youth advisers 
will welcome good audio-visuals for use in 
serious discussion groups where young peo- 
ple are considering the many phases of 
preparation for marriage and home mak- 
ing. The increased number of college 
classes dealing with this subject indicates 
a growing appreciation of its importance. 
The religious educator will find the follow- 
ing carefully selected audio-visuals of ma- 
jor interest. 


16 mm sound motion pictures 


*Are You Ready for Marriage? In 
color or black and white, 16 minutes, 


teacher’s guide. Rental, $3.00 in black 
and white; $6.00 in color. (Coronet, 
1950.) 


*Courtship to Courthouse. In black and 
white, 15 minutes. Apply to RKO Radio 
Pictures for rental. (Today and Tomor- 
row Films, 1948.) 


Dating: Do’s and Don’ts. In black and 
white or color, 14 minutes. Rental, $2.50 
in black and white; $5.00 in color. (Coro- 
net, 1950.) 


*A Job for Bob. In black and white, 
34 minutes. Rental, $8.00. (Protestant 
Film Commission, 1950.) 


Going Steady? In black and white or 


color, 10 minutes, guide. Apply for rental. 
(Coronet, 1950.) 


How Do You Know It’s Love? In black 
and white or color, 14 minutes. Apply for 
rental. (Coronet, 1950.) 


*Marriage for Moderns Series of five 
films in black and white. (McGraw-Hill, 
1950.) ‘This Charming Couple” (19 min- 
utes), ‘Marriage Today” (22 minutes), 
“Choosing for Happiness” (14 minutes), 
“It Takes All Kinds” (20 minutes), and 
“Who’s Boss” (16 minutes). 

*No Other Gods. Black and white, 20 


minutes. Rental, $6.00. (Family Films, 
1950.) 


Filmstrips (35 mm, single frames) 

Boy Meets Girl, *Boy Dates Girl, Boy 
Marries Girl. Three filmstrips, 40 frames 
each, black and white. Sale, $3.00 each. 
(Church Screen, 1947.) 

A Christian Attitude About Sex. 40 
frames, black and white, script. Sale, 
$3.00. (Church Screen, 1949.) Note that 
this filmstrip should be used only by a 
leader with the cooperation of parents. 

*Happily Even After. 56 frames, black 
and white, manual. Sale, $3.00. (Film 
Publishers, Inc., 1948.) 

*Marriage for Moderns Series, set of five 
silent filmstrips designed for follow-up dis- 


*A full description appears in the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide, second edition, 168 pp., 1950. 
$1.50 a copy. A description of how to use the 
film, ‘‘Are You Ready for Marriage’ is found in 
Teach More—Faster! Better! 85 pp. 1950. $1.50 
a copy. Both available from the National Council 
of Churches, 206 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 
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cussion and use after the showing of the 


films. (McGraw-Hill, 1950.) 
*Stewardship for Jeannie. 57 frames, 
color, three sides of 12” records, 12 min- 


utes. Sale, $15.00; rental, $2.50. 
ican Baptist Convention, 1950.) 


(Amer- 


Transcriptions (primarily for 
radio use) 


From the So You Want to Stay Married 
Series of 16” transcriptions, 33% rpm 


(Upper Room Radio Parish), the follow- 
ing: “Those Whom God Hath Joined To- 


Child of Bethlehem......... 22 min. $6° 
A Voice in the Wilderness . . . 40 min. $10 
Calling of Matthew......... 28 min. $8 
SHMNOM PEGI. eicyetsrsiaie dare ai 32 min. $8 
Who Is My Neighbor........ 30 min. $8 
Prodical Sonietecicct< ho sos 24 min. $6 
Man of Faith.............. 21 min. $6 
Unfaithful Servant......... 20 min. $6 
Jairus’ Daughter........... 28 min. $8 
Woman to Remember....... 28 min. $8 
Rich Young Ruler........... 28 min. $8 
No Greater Power.......... 24 min. $6 
Blind Beggar of Jerusalem... 27 min, $8 
A Certain Nobleman........ 24 min. $6 
Journey into Faith......... 30 min. $8°* 


*$14 during Lent 
**$12 during December 


etch THRU YOUR FAVORITE FILM LIBRARY 


Cathedral“Films | 


Most experienced producer 
of religious films 

— P. 0. Box 589, Hollywood 28, Calif. ° 
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gether’; ‘For Richer, for Poorer, for Bet- 
ter, for Worse”; “Romantic Love Versus 
Marital Love’; ‘Slings and Arrows of 
Outrageous Fortune.” 


*Until Death Us Do Part (from the 
Happiness Is Home Made Series of tran- 
scriptions). 16” transcription, 33% rpm, 
15 minutes. (Upper Room Radio Parish) 


Sound motion pictures 


Other materials closely related to this 
area include the following 16mm sound 
motion pictures, available in either black 
and white or color (Coronet Films, 1950; 
apply for rental): *Are You Popular? 
Developing Friendships, Understanding 
Your Emotions, Understanding Your Ideals. 


Sources for These Materials 


Contact the Religious Film Association, 
45 Astor Place, New York City, your state 
council office, or denominational publish- 
ing house. 

All Coronet films are handled by Ideal 
Pictures, some denominational publishing 
houses, and local dealers. 


TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL MATERIAL 


Sunday School packet 
May, July, Nov. 195! Quarterly Lessons 


Handy Helps, each 


Program material for Temperance Day 


100 for $2.75 12 for 45c¢ 
50 for $1.75 | for 5c 


NATIONAL WCTU 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Evanston, Iilinois 


,PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORSAN 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment = 

for primary depart- f 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 

Write for 
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VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Current 


Feature Films 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
ommended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


At War with the Army (Par.) Jerry 
Lewis Dean Martin. Comedy set in army 
training camp, featuring the minor mis- 
haps that befall awkward private and desk- 
bound sergeant who knew him in civilian 
life. ... In a dull, makeshift story, night- 
club routines and gags are inserted. They 
are often in poor taste, particularly out of 
place in what might be expected to rate 
as a “family” film. M,Y 


Born Yesterday (Col.) Broderick Craw- 
ford, William Holden, Judy Holliday. 
Comedy. Young newspaper man, hired by 
unscrupulous, crude millionaire tycoon to 
teach his “dumb” girl friend social graces, 
gives her on the side such a complete 
training in the meaning of American tra- 
ditions, democracy and moral responsibility 
that, applying her new ideas and her na- 
tive wit, she recognizes the tycoon as the 
“fascist menace” he is and foils his plot to 
“buy” a congressman and perpetrate an 
international swindle. . . . Adapted from 
stage play, this is a rich comedy of charac- 
terization, with some biting things to say 
on the American scene, properly indignant 
about the shenanigans it depicts. For this 
reason, charge that the film is “Commu- 
nist” in slant misses the point entirely. It 
is less explicit in its picturing of personal 
morals. 


Branded (Par.) Charles Bickford, Joseph 
Calleia, Mona Freeman, Alan Ladd. Melo- 
drama, Cowboy-badman plots with chance- 
met scoundrel to pose as wealthy rancher’s 
long-lost son, by evil devices get control of 
fortune. But the rancher has a lovely 
daughter, the cowboy reforms and engi- 
neers danger-fraught expedition to return 
the real son from Mexican bandit who had 
redeemed him from kidnapers twenty years 
before. . Another dressed-up western 
cut to the usual pattern even to magnifi- 
cent technicolored scenery which almost 
but not quite redeems the effort from the 
ordinary. M,Y 


Cyrano de Bergerac (UA) Morris Car- 
novsky, José Ferrer, Mala Powers, William 
Prince. Drama. An almost literal filming 
of the famous play by Rostand. The story 
of a poet-soldier who, his own ugliness 
preventing his confession of his love for 
the lovely Roxanne, offers to further the 
suit of the inarticulate soldier who also 
loves her, by penning poetic love letters 
which capture her heart. Only after he is 
dead does she learn whose “soul” it was 
she had loved. . Ferrer as Bergerac 
speaks the poetic lines as beautifully as one 
could ask for, and the spirit of romance 
comes through as tenderly as the story re- 
quires. It is still static, but the essen- 
tial thing, the poetry, has been given the 
place it deserves. 


Dallas (War.) Steve Cochran, Gary 
Cooper, Leif Erickson, Raymond Massey, 
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Ruth Roman. Melodrama. . Georgian re- 
fuses to accept Appamatox until he has 
avenged destruction of homestead by na- 
tives outdoing the carpet-baggers. Meet- 
ing inept Yankee marshal enroute to Texas 
to apprehend his enemies (now Cattle 
thieves), the Georgian persuades him to 
forget the price on his head, let him as- 
sume the job. His wrongs avenged, he 
stays on to build up Dallas, win the Yan- 
kee’s fiance away from him. . . . Still an- 
other post-Civil War melodrama set on the 
frontier, with the Confederate veteran, as 
usual, the hero. Some spots are taut and 
exciting, and the technicolored setting is 
beautiful. But the plot is confused, mak- 
ing it hard to tell what it is all about. One 
objectionable feature: the virtue assigned 
to the spirit of vengeance. M,Y 


The Great Manhunt (London Films; 
dist. by Col.) Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Jack 
Hawkins, Glynis Johns. Melodrama. Amer- 
ican doctor, lured to mythical dictator- 
ridden country, apparently in southeast 
Europe, to accept scientific award, by 
chance becomes party to a “state secret” 
(this was the film’s original title). Pur- 
sued by party leaders bent on preventing 
his escape from the country with news 
that might upset the regime in power, he 
becomes the quarry in a manhunt replete 
with all the “suspense” devices the British 
film makers know so well how to employ. 
Script was prepared by the writing team 
responsible for “Night Train” and “The 
Lady Vanishes”. . . . In a unique setting 
(film was shot in mountainous European 
country), this is a spine-tingling “chase” 
film. M,Y 


Grounds for Marriage (MGM) Kathryn 
Grayson, Van Johnson, Paula Raymond, 
Lewis Stone. Comedy, with songs. Plans 
of young throat specialist to marry super- 
ior’s daughter go awry when his divorced 
wife, opera singer, returns from study 
abroad determined to win him back... . 
Slight plot is simply a frame for songs, 
comic situations, argument for liquor as 
effective treatment for cold symptoms. 
Aside from objection to latter function, 
film is good fun as light, witless enter- 
tainment. M,Y 


{Kim (MGM) Errol Flynn, Paul Lukas, 
Dean Stockwell. Melodrama. A faithful 
rendering of the famous Kipling novel, 
photographed for the most part against 
Indian backgrounds, in technicolor. Tale 
recounts the adventures of orphaned son 
of British sergeant who prefers to roam 
the streets and highways of India, taken 
for a native, than to go to school as the 
authorities prefer. He falls in with a wan- 
dering elderly lama, devotes himself to 
helping him find the sacred river, on the 
side engineers, entirely on his own, mis- 
sions for the British secret service. ... An 
exciting tale, set against exotic back- 
grounds, colorful and convincing. A few 
scenes of violence mar it for many young 
children, but those above twelve should 
find it engrossing, different from the ordi- 
nary run of movie adventure. M,Y 


+The Halls of Montezuma (Fox) Reg- 
inald Gardiner, Richard Hylton, Richard 
Widmark. Melodrama. A platoon of ma- 
rines land with first wave of troops on a 
Japanese-held island, struggle inland 
against seemingly hopeless odds, meet the 
horrors of close combat as it executes mis- 
sion to bring back prisoners, learn from 


them location of dread rocket-launching 
site. . . . Photographed in technicolor, this 
is a convincing, uncompromising portrayal 
of a single platoon’s experiences, with con- 
siderable attention paid to the psycholog- 
ical implication of men’s facing death and 
horror. It avoids glamorization of war- 
fare, concentrating on thesis that “war is 
too horrible for human beings” but arous- 
ing respect for men who do a job they 
despise but realize it must be executed. 
M,Y 
*7’d Climb the Highest Mountain (Fox) 
Susan Hayward, Alexander Knox, Gene 
Lockhart, William Lundigan. Drama. The 
everyday experiences of a rural pastor and 
his bride in his hill parish in northern 
Georgia, the time around 1910. The film 
portrays the crises that arise to test their 
faith, and the satisfactions that come as 
they learn to share a ministry dedicated to 
the service of others. .. . A warmhearted 
film, performed with sympathy and under- 
standing. In an uninvolved human inter- 
est story it presents the task of the rural 
ministry with dignity and absence of coy- 
ness, resists the temptation to become 
maudlin. Contributing to its appeal are 
the facts that it was photographed (in 
technicolor) in the actual locale of the 
story, using many people of the region as 
extras, and that by attention to minor de- 
tails manages to convey a sense of the 
period and the place. M,Y,C 


The Next Voice You Hear (MGM) 
Nancy Davis, Gary Gray, James Whit- 
more. Drama. Each evening for a week, 
God breaks in on all radio programs to tell 
people to be kind, unafraid, mindful of 
their blessings. We never actually hear 
him, but the people in the story do. We 
are shown how family of factory worker is 
at first fearful, at last convinced it’s good 
sense to follow God’s suggestions. . . Film 
has virtues of simplicity, good taste, hon- 
esty, lack of glamor. But its thesis suffers 
because what God offers is so elementary 
in contrast to the upheaval his appearance 
causes that you feel a tremendous lot of 
fuss is being made to little purpose. M,Y 


Three Husbands (UA) Eve Arden, Van- 
essa Brown, Howard da Silva, Robert 
Karnes, Sheppard Strudwick, Ruth War- 
rick, Emlyn Williams. Comedy. Dying 
prematurely, sophisticated bachelor leaves 
notes for his three poker-playing friends to 
the effect that he has been more than 
casually friendly with each man’s wife. It’s 
all a hoax, designed to teach the husbands 
a lesson, but before they find out the truth 
they put in some anxious hours, since the 
wives see fit to prolong the illusion... . 
Sophisticated farce that offers some good 
comic moments, more stretches repetitious, 
occasionally not in the best of taste. Triv- 


ial fare. M,Y 


Vendetta (RKO) Hilary Brooke, Nigel 
Bruce, Joseph Calleia, George Dolenz, 
Faith Domergue. Melodrama concerned 
with plot of Corsican family (the time: 
early 19th century) to avenge its leader’s 
death at hands of rival clan. Based on 
Merimee novel, Colomba. . . . Interesting 
setting, beautiful scenery, stilted action— 
and again an unfortunate stress on pursuit 
of vengeance as a worthy aim. M,Y 
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church and state. 
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‘Will fill a very important need.” 
—Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School. 


“‘A big and impressive book which 
every serious student of religious 
education should own and study.” 
—International Journal of Relig- 
ious Education. 


“A comprehensive treatment of the 
many and varied aspects of con- 
temporary religious education. . . 
Tkere are three ways of using it 
that will more than justify its pos- 
session: ... To get a broad view 
of what religious education in- 
volves and . .. provide a perspec- 
tive for the consideration of par- 
ticular efforts. ... As a guide to 
more detailed study of matters that 
are of particular concern to the 
reader. ... As an encyclopedia. ... 
a valuable tool for ready refer- 
ence.”—The Pastor 


“One of the most significant and 
useful books in recent years.”-— 
Church Management. 


“Every pastor and professional re- 
ligious educator will be helped by 
having this encyclopedic volume 
on his desk. He can find a sum- 
mary of useful information on al- 
most every subject in the field of 
religious education. . . helpful and 
stimulating. The excellent bibliog- 
raphy. . . and the directory. . . 
are almost worth the price of the 
volume. Anyone who owns this 
book will find himself constantly 
turning to it for help.” —Garrett 
Tower. 


“The time has come when it is 
important to re-examine every as- 
pect of this field. Certainly the 
present volume provides adequate 
material for such a critical analy- 
sis. . .. There is practically no 
aspect of Christian education left 
untouched.... Combines fruitfully 
the theoretical and the practical.” 
—Christian Century. 


“Extensive. . . comprehensive . . . 
valuable.”—American Lutheran. 
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